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THE ABSOLUTE EXPLAINS 


I 


‘Oh no,’ said It : ‘ her life-doings, 
Forsooth, I’ve not destroyed : 
They lie full length with the kindred things 
Of men, adown the Void, 
Quite unalloyed. 


II 


‘ Know, you are timeless, visioned true ; 
The Present that you see 
Is phasmal, since in a right purview 
All things are framed to be 
Eternally. 
Vor, XCVII—No. 576 157 
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III 


‘ Your “ Now ” is just a flash and glide 
Across your gazing sense : 
With me “ Past,” “‘ Future,” ever abide : 
They come not, go not, whence 
They are never hence. 


IV 


‘ As one upon a dark highway, 
Plodding by lantern-light, 
Hath but the reach of its frail ray 
Uncovered to his sight, 
Though ’mid the night. 


V 


‘ The road lies all its length the same, 
Forwardly as at rear, 
So, outside what you “ Present ” name, 
Future and Past stand sheer, 
Equally clear.’ 


VI 


—Thus It, who straightway opened then 
The vista called the Past, 
Wherein were seen, as fair as when 
They seemed they could not last, 
Small things and vast. 


VII 


There were those songs, a score times sung, 
With all their tripping tunes ; 
There were the laughters once that rung ; 
There those unmatched full moons, 
Those idle noons ! 


VIll 


There fadeless, fixed, were dust-dead flowers 
Remaining still in blow ; 
Elsewhere wild love-makings in bowers ; 
Hard by, that irised bow 
Of years ago. 





THE ABSOLUTE EXPLAINS 
IX 


There were my ever memorable 
Glad days of pilgrimage, 
Coiled like a precious parchment fell, 
Illumined page by page, 
Unhurt by age. 


X 


—‘ Here you see spread those mortal ails 
So powerless to restrain 
Your young life’s eager, hot assails, 
With hazards then not plain 
Till past their pain. 


XI 


* Here you see her who, by these laws 
You learn of, still shines on, 
As bright and blithe as erst she was, 
Though you think she lies yon, 
To ashes gone. 


XII 


‘ Here are those others you used to prize.— 
But why go further we ? 
The Future ?—Well, I would advise 
You let the Future be, 
Unshown by me ! 


XIII 


‘’Twould harrow you to see undraped 
The scenes in long array 
That wait your globe—all fully shaped ; 
And I'll not, as I say, 
Bare them to-day. 


XIV 
‘In fine, Time is a myth—yea, such !— 
As he might well confess ; 
Yet hath he been believed in much, 
Though lately, under stress 
Of science, less. 
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XV 
‘ And hence of her you asked about 
At your first speaking : she 
Hath, I assure you, not passed out 


Of continuity, 
But is with me. 


XVI 
‘So thus doth Being’s length transcend 
Time’s ancient regal claim 
To see all lengths begin and end. 
“ The Fourth Dimension ” fame 


Bruits as its name.’ 


THomas Harpy. 





AN OUTLINE OF, CHRISTIAN ANTI- 
pores 


I MAKE no claim to novelty in n the following paper, All the con- 
siderations recited in it have no Goubt been put forward over and 
over again, but a restatemént of ‘anti- Socjalism. from ihe Christian 
standpoint at this moment ,.may be usef,, To prevent any 
misunderstanding it should ‘be acted that this acticle was under- 
taken—with the collaboration of - -frzends- —before. the change of 
Government, and it has no official chacacter. . But- beside this, 
there may be some who think that it is altogether unnecessary, 
that the General Election has made all the difference, that the 
battle has been fought and won, and that the event has made 
the whole discussion academic. There can be no greater mistake. 
The General Election has, it is true, resulted in a striking defeat 
of Socialism. The ascendency of stable opinion has not been con- 
fined to any one class, nor has it been limited to any geographical 
area. It has been general and overwhelming. Indeed, the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that in the circumstances of the contest 
even the electors who did in fact support the friends of Socialism 
voted in many cases with considerable misgiving. And yet the 
figures of the polling are to the anti-Socialist not altogether 
reassuring. It may be the fact that many of these electors voted 
as they did with misgiving, but nevertheless they did so vote. 
Nay, they actually increased their numbers by the formidable 
figure of 1,000,000, and this though the struggle was concentrated 
upon extreme issues and Communism was thrust under their eyes. 
Notwithstanding then the result, these features in the polling 
must give rise to serious reflection. Apparently Socialist opinion 
is growing. If it were not hampered by its extremists, it might 
grow very fast. It is clear that the cause must be sought in no 
ephemeral or narrowly restricted movement of opinion. 

In truth unsettlement is the note of the present time : unsettle- 
ment in politics, unsettlement in religion, unsettlement in ethics, 
in economics, in industry, in international relations, in the con- 
duct of life and in the convictions of the soul—that is to say, in 
all the bases on which human society rests. Politically it takes 
the form of a questioning of principles hitherto acquiesced in and 
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a general want of confidence which issues in many people is a sort 
of apathetic cynicism or agnosticism. But in some of the more 
vigorous minds it shows itself in an overwhelming aspiration 
after a new political gospel that shall bring salvation. It is the 
men so moved whose views are of great importance, for they may 
become the leaders of public opinion. The agnostics and the 
cynics will never have a considerable following, but the men of 
deep spiritual longings seeking after the truth, and prepared when 
they believe they have found it to go all lengths on its behalf, are 
the men who ultimately govern: the-world and lead it to splendid 
heights or to irreparzble.disasters according as they are or are not 
justified in their creed. Let us therefore look a little more closely 
at the picture'of the times af it presents itself to them. They see 
violent contrasts of.rich ana poor, luxury alongside of destitution, 
self-indulgence in the face of misery. They see the worship of 
wealth and consequently competition without remorse, and over 
against this amongst the workers suspicion, hatred, variance; 
whilst in ali classes there is flaunted in their eyes materialism 
naked and unashamed. All this they compare to Christianity 
and the ethics that Christians profess. They can detect no 
resemblance between the teaching of the New Testament and the 
modern practice of many of its so-called disciples, and they say 
to themselves: ‘Is this all that can be produced after 2000 
years?’ Abroad the aspect as it appears to them is still worse. 
They are appalled at the moral failure of international politics, 
and they ask whether our religion gives no guidance in the affairs 
of nations, Love, joy, peace, gentleness, goodness—what have 
these to do with the spectacle which politics at home and abroad 
at this moment present ? 

There is a good deal of truth in this picture ; indeed, there is 
not one of these charges that can be denied. They are, of course, 
not the whole truth: self-indulgence is not universal; wealth is 
not the only god ; competition is not always selfish and remorseless, 
There is kindliness to be found in all classes, and the spiritual 
motive is by no means dead. Moreover, conditions—at any rate 
in our own country—are steadily, though slowly, improving. 
Nevertheless, if the balance-sheet be cast up it must be admitted 
that the result is profoundly disappointing. Custom has blunted 
our perception of the distance that separates us from the New 
Testament standard. And now that the challenge has come to 
us, it is not right, nor, for the matter of that, is it safe, from the 
Christian politician’s point of view, to ignore the justice of the 
indictment which I have attempted to summarise. We may or 
may not agree with the remedies which these deeply stirred 
consciences suggest, but we must gratefully bear witness to the 
courage and public spirit with which they have confronted the 
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failure of Christian society to reach the Christian ideal. It would 
indeed be sad if their earnestness were to be without fruit, and 
we are certainly bound to consider and, if we can, grapple with 
the problem to which they bear witness. 

First of all, we make the inquiry, Admitting that these 
accusers speak the truth, though not the whole truth, what is 
the remedy which Christian Socialists offer? Briefly stated, 
they suggest that, as self-direction and private enterprise have 
led to these deplorable consequences, they ought to be replaced by 
State control. Some are for more, some for less, but the principle 
is always the same; the State ownership of raw material or of 
the means of production, the State monopoly of capital, the com- 
plete abolition of private property of all kinds, are different degrees 
of the same remedy. Instead of the liberty of the individual, which 
he has misused, we are to have the control, more or less unlimited, 
of the community. 

The question is, Is this the Christian answer to the admitted 
evils of society ? Is it the remedy for selfishness and materialism ? 
How by relieving men of the effort of individual responsibility 
would you make them more spiritual ? Or by robbing them of 
freedom of choice would you make them less selfish? Even 
supposing that the practical difficulties in the way of such a 
system could be overcome, even supposing that the bureaucratic 
machinery would not break down with its own weight, what would 
be gained towards the moral edification of the individual and, 
therefore, of the community itself ? 

On the face of it, we should hesitate to believe that this is the 
teaching of the New Testament. It is true we have drifted away 
from that teaching and we must return to it, but the reply 
to be made to the Socialist, to the Christian Socialist, must surely 
be that so far as the New Testament is concerned no such remedy 
as they suggest is indicated. The only road to edification that can 
be found there is the road of self-sacrifice ; and self-sacrifice must 
be free. That is the Christian answer. Is there anything in our 
experience which is in conflict with it ? A moment’s consideration 
will show that it is a mistake to think that self-direction and 
private enterprise necessarily lead to selfishness and materialism. 
Like all other principles of conduct, they must be penetrated by 
the Christian motive, and it is the absence of the Christian 
motive—the motive of self-sacrifice depending upon the Christian 
faith—not the freedom nor the individualism, which is the real 
source of the deplorable conditions with which we have to deal 
The remedy which the Socialists propose does not in fact touch 
the disease. As far as it goes it would hamper rather than help 
the free exercise of Christian unselfishness, which is the only 
complete solution. The appeal to the sense of economic injustice 
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so common in Socialist argument exhibits a deplorable contrast 
to the altruism of the Christian ideal. Christian self-sacrifice, 
fulfilling as it does the loftiest ideal of our nature, is the only 
sufficient road to social redemption. However bad the condition 
of society may be, it is of no use saying that Socialism is the 
Christian answer, because self-sacrifice is the Christian answer, 
and self-sacrifice and Socialism are poles asunder. 

Christian self-sacrifice is the only conclusive remedy. If the 
world consisted entirely of real Christians that would be an end 
of the matter. The particular system of law under which society 
might live would be relatively unimportant. The world, however, 
is very far from that spiritual condition, and it is because citizens 
of the Christian world and of our own country are very imperfectly 
Christian or not at all that admittedly some reinforcement to 
this ideal is required. But we must never forget that self-sacrifice 
and therefore freedom is the fundamental ideal, and that any 
system supplementary to it which human imperfection requires 
must as far as possible be consistent with this foundation. 
Let us then attempt to restate the case for freedom, for self- 
direction and private enterprise upon a Christian basis, and let 
us indicate how this must be interpreted in the field of politics, 
and subject to what supplementary motives, and leading to what 
practical results. It will be found that it is in no sense incom- 
patible with active political development. 

The principle of service—in which self-sacrifice is an essential 
element 1—is at once the recognition of a Christian obligation 
and the foundation of good citizenship. _'Work—whole-hearted, 
unselfish work, for rich and poor alike—is an outcome of the 
principle of service, and strenuousness, whose daughter is enter- 
prise, is of the essence of a Christian’s and of a good citizen’s life. 

Parenthetically, to avoid misconception, a word of explanation 
is necessary as to strenuousness in its relation to recreation. In 
order to produce the best work—strenuous work—recreation is 
undoubtedly necessary, and on this ground, if on no other, it can 
be abundantly defended. I will not discuss whether recreation 
and leisure and self-realisation are or are not ends in themselves. 
That may or may not be so. What is certain is that rightly used 
they ought to help men and women to be of service to others, 
and it is only where the pursuit of them prevents people from 
making the best of themselves for the service of others that it 
becomes tainted with selfishness. . 

Service, with its accompaniment of self-sacrifice, is then the 
essential—that is to say, voluntary service, for it must be repeated 


1 Service, nevertheless, must be distinguished from self-sacrifice. Service 
need not in every case involve self-sacrifice, although its principle generally 
applied necessarily does so. - 
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that liberty or independence is vital, since there can be no true 
service or self-sacrifice if it is a matter of compulsion. Voluntary 
service is, therefore, the ideal motive for work. We are however 
at once confronted with a difficulty. Service, though the ideal 
motive for work so far as the individual is concerned, cannot be 
made the basis of social relations until men accept its principle, 
and not only accept it, but carry it out whole-heartedly—until, 
that is, the evil of indifference or indolence can be eliminated. 
Religion is the only complete cure for the paralysing effect of 
indolence upon service, but until religion controls the generality 
of men’s actions its efficacy remains in the dim and distant future. 
Are we then to accept that as the conclusion ? Are we to say that 
until the ideal motive is enabled through religion to have its full 
operation the work of the world, upon which the prosperity and 
livelihood of millions depend, must be neglected ? Such a con- 
clusion surely we must refuse. And we are driven to ask whether 
there is not some other motive, some corrective, however inadequate, 
applicable immediately to the world as it is and must, I am afraid, 
for ages continue to be. So long as it is not inconsistent with the 
true remedy, with whole-hearted service, we certainly must not 
refuse it. As has been already pointed out, this limitation 
excludes the Socialist expedient of control or compulsion. We 
have recognised that, even if it did not involve a blighting bureau- 
cracy, any service which is not the service of the heart is not true 
service. That is not all; compulsion may produce work of an 
inferior standard, but is incapable itself of anything better ; it 
is in fact a handicap to anything better. Good work cannot be 
produced grudgingly ; for the necessary effort we must have a 
cheerful giver. Forced work is appropriate only to a gaol or 
a slave plantation; it is notoriously inferior work. If then 
compulsion be excluded, there is only the principle of reward to 
which we can turn, and we find therefore that until religion 
transforms society and self-sacrifice obtains a complete mastery 
the only available antidote to the poison of indolence is reward. 
The motive of reward is certainly a very different thing to the 
motive of self-sacrifice, but it leads to goodwill, which, unlike 
compulsion, is congenial to self-sacrifice. Compulsion has its 
uses, but it sterilises the motive of self-sacrifice ; goodwill is a 
soil in which that motive can flourish. Until therefore religion 
finally prevails, reward which leads to goodwill can alone be 
accepted as the necessary supplement to the principle of service, 
forming with it the basis of healthy social relations such as are 
conducive to a high standard of citizenship. In other words, 
we arrive at this final conclusion: There is no method either in 
the case of employers or employed of raising the standard of 
achievement and of developing character—which are requisite in 
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the interests both of the individual and of the country—except 
on the one hand by holding out the principle of service as the 
ideal motive, and on the other hand counteracting the tendency 
towards indifference and indolence by gradations of reward. 

No doubt the working of this method leads to inequality of con- 
ditions. It does so because the inequalities of character, capacity 
and opportunity which are common to mankind must result in 
inequality of reward. That is a law which cannot be evaded, and 
its existence is recognised throughout the New Testament. 
Christian service and self-sacrifice, perfectly practised, would 
remove all that is harmful and cruel in this inequality. The 
acceptance, even though imperfectly inspired, of the principle 
of service as of universal application—between the strong and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, the well-paid and the poorly paid, 
the efficient or fortunate and the inefficient or unlucky—may be 
trusted, both through political and individual action, to work 
towards the same end. On the other hand, the attempt, as 
preached by Socialists, to produce equality of conditions by 
compulsory legislation, while it would be doomed to failure in 
its opposition to a fact so universal, would destroy on its way the 
whole scheme of voluntary service and sacrifice which the New 
Testament erects upon the existence of inequality, and which can 
alone be trusted ultimately to remove its sting. 

There is one further capital question that arises in connection 
with this part of the subject: Should reward be limited to the 
life of the man or woman who has earned it, or should they control 
its disposition after their death? Is it right that to the other 
inequalities of opportunity that exist should be added that 
arising from a man’s parentage ? It must first be noted that over 
a large field of advantage or disadvantage this question is taken 
out of our hands. The child of God-fearing, unselfish, intelligent 
or healthy parents will always enjoy an opportunity superior to 
that of profligate, selfish, stupid or sickly parents. The genera- 
tions are linked by a bond which cannot be broken. Is it desirable 
in the general interest to make an exception in the case of financial 
reward and opportunity? That can hardly be argued. But 
beyond this there is a positive consideration. We have recognised 
that human nature cannot be relied upon to do its best unselfishly 
without the hope of material reward, but in respect of the family 
at any rate nature and grace meet. Altruism is natural to a man 
in working for the service of his children. Altruism is what we 
are after; even in this restricted form it should be eagerly 
welcomed, and no limit should be imposed which would exclude 
an unselfish motive. Finally, looked at from the more general 
aspect—the advantage to society of the most effective stimulus 
for work—the reward would be robbed of half its efficacy if a 
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man knew that it would die with him. Therefore if it is to be 
unselfishly earned and not expended on self-indulgence, and if it 
is to fulfil its wider social purpose, the possession of the reward 
must be absolute. 

These conclusions enable us to take an important step forward 
in establishing the Christian anti-Socialist position. If rewards 
for service be admitted, the principle of ownership or property 
is conceded, because to confer a reward creates a property ; and 
if the possession of the reward is to be absolute, the conditions of 
ownership as we know them must be accepted. This reasoning 
is decisive, but we shall find, as is nearly always the case when a 
particular argument is decisive, that, from whatever angle we 
approach the question, the same conclusion is inevitable. And 
accordingly not only does it appear that property is involved in 
the principle of reward for work, but the fact is that without it 
there would be no stability in society and no contentment amongst 
its members. Or, again, without it there would be no possibility 
of that elastic provision of capital which is essential to industry. 
The State could no doubt provide capital, but it would be capital 
without enterprise, that is to say, deprived of the greater part 
ofits value. Lastly there is nothing inconsistent with Christianity 
in these results. Riches are indicated in the New Testament as 
involving great temptation, and the love of money, the craving 
after it, the trust in it, are repeatedly condemned, irrespective 
of whether it is much money or little. But the possession of it, 
whether much or little, is never condemned. Rich men, uncriti- 
cised, are among our Lord’s disciples. Stewardship as towards 
God, responsibility for the use made of money, is continually 
insisted on ; and there can be no responsibility without ownership. 
St. Peter’s supreme condemnation of Ananias for his lie about 
his property is contained in the challenge, ‘ While it remained 
did it not remain thine own, and after it was sold was it not in 
thy power?’ And, further, Christianity not only recognises 
ownership, but protects it by repeated sanctions. ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal’ and ‘ Thou shalt not covet’ are fundamental to the 
New Testament, as they are to the Old. And the Tenth Com- 
mandment is very material to the present social situation. No 
political propaganda which leads men to covet can be approved ; 
no legislation which leads men to look upon other people’s 
property as a mine of wealth for themselves can be wholesome. 
For the voter to rely upon the vote in order to secure benefits 
for himself at other people’s expense, whether by means of 
taxation the burden of which does not fall upon him or in any 
other form, is demoralising. 

Let me summarise the results at which we have arrived. 
The moral failure of Christendom to reach its ideal is undeniable, 
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but the supersession of individual responsibility by State control 
—the Socialist specific—is not the Christian remedy. This can 
cnly be found in the principle of service—voluntary service—of 
which self-sacrifice is an essential element. Since, however, 
human nature is imperfect, this principle can only be very 
imperfectly applied, and it must therefore be supported by 
another principle. Compulsion—the necessary instrument of 
Socialism—is excluded because of its sterilising effect upon self- 
sacrifice, and therefore this support can only be found in the 
principle of graduated reward, which is congenial to it. Further 
this reward, in order to be effective, must be conditioned by full 
ownership. Lastly the New Testament accepts ownership and 
sanctions its protection, and thus is in accord with the teaching of 
human experience. 

I have said that the principle of service is by no means incom- 
patible with active political development. That development is 
obviously a matter of degree. On this degree a Conservative and 
Liberal would widely differ. Anti-Socialism belongs in a measure 
to both Conservatives and Liberals, but the Conservative anti- 
Socialist would, in applying the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, look to the guidance of experience and tradition, and 
would in a special degree rely on private enterprise. In pro- 
ceeding however to give some practical illustrations of the 
results of the conclusions arrived at in the present paper, it will 
be found in the main unnecessary to trench on this particular 
area of debatable ground. 

Ownership.—Starting from the point at which the arguments 
in this paper have arrived, their bearing on ownership naturally 
comes first. 

In the practical application of what has been here laid down 
as to the light in which Christians ought to regard ownership or 
property the only question to be considered is, In what way cau 
it be made of the fullest public service ? Provided only it is used 
for the public benefit, the more general the development of it the 
better. Whether it be in the form of savings bank deposits or of 
the accumulation of industrial capital, whether it consist of a 
building estate or of the ownership of a small holding, it is the 
reward of effort, and, rightly used, the condition of progress. 
The charge of the foreign Socialist that property is robbery is, in 
the eyes of the Christian, baseless. Ownership is not an enemy to 
be held to ransom, but a friend to be encouraged. It follows 
that punitive taxation, that is to say taxation designed not 
merely to raise revenue but to handicap ownership, ought to be 
rejected. The Capital Levy where it is intended in this spirit, 
as it is in the purpose of many of its advocates, has nothing 
Christian about it. Taxation, on the other hand, which is not 
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punitive, is clearly a proper limitation on ownership. There is 
unfortunately no escape in these times from the necessity of heavy 
taxation, especially upon large property or wealth, which cer- 
tainly must contribute to the public needs according to its relative 
capacity to bear the burden. But if it be true that wealth pro- 
perly employed is an indispensable instrument for bringing about 
the prosperity of all classes, the lower the taxes upon it which 
the needs of the country will permit the better will it be. 

Obviously, as it has been laid down that service is the basis 
of good citizenship, property without service on abstract moral 
grounds cannot be defended. True service must indeed be 
voluntary service, and it may therefore be inconsistent with its 
nature to make service a condition of the enjoyment of property. 
But, so far as the public conscience is concerned, there is no 
defence for the idle rich. It is not that their wealth is altogether 
or even generally idle. On the contrary, whilst it is in the hands 
of their bankers it is clearly productive. But the idle rich are 
not only, like other idle persons, bad citizens and wasteful citizens, 
but, while having special responsibilities of service, they are 
wasteful on a large scale. Wealth however which is not wasted, 
like all other wholesome forces, is an instrument of service, and 
when it takes the form of providing capital for industry, or of 
carrying out works of benevolence, or even of making efforts to 
promote happiness or beauty in any of their aspects, it is open 
to no condemnation. 

Though, as I have said, service cannot be a condition of owner- 
ship, yet as regards the public burdens it would be in conformity 
with what has just been contended, and would not be unfair, that 
as much of the weight of them as possible should be transferred 
from the shoulders of productive wealth to those of wealth which 
is unproductive, The truth is that theoretically it is not income or 
capital which ought to be indiscriminately taxed, but rather 
certain kinds of expenditure. For example, expensive motor 
cars, which are pure luxuries, are properly the subject of heavy 
taxation. And this principle might well be extended, and if 
thereby it became possible in any degree to lessen the burden on 
productive income or on accumulated capital, it would be in the 
public interest. It need hardly be added after what has been 
said in this paper that there is no question here contemplated of 
such taxation being necessarily confined in its application to the 
well-to-do. The entertainment tax ought to have been—as it 
was in its original form—applied proportionately to all classes 
alike, but it is another example of an attempt to work the same 
idea of taxing unproductive expenditure, not because expendi- 
ture on recreation either for rich or poor is always unproductive, 
but because on recreation beyond the limits laid down in a previous 
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page it is unproductive, and because in fact under the head of this 
lavish recreation there is more unproductive expenditure than 
under any other head. The subject however of the relief of 
taxation is in these times a very difficult one, and must not be 
further here pursued. Enough has been said to show the spirit 
in which, within the scope of the Christian point of view, ownership 
of property and the taxation of it should be approached. 

Industry.—Industry is a function of citizenship and must 
therefore be founded upon service. The employer and the 
employed, whatever their work may be, so long as it is for the 
public advantage, are engaged in a public service. They have 
indeed a duty of service to their own families and dependants, 
but their primary duty is not to seek their own advantage, or 
even their families’ advantage, but the advantage of the work— 
the public work—upon which they are engaged. Looked at 
from this angle, there is seen to be no antagonism between the 
interests of employers and employed. They have a common 
interest. They are comrades in a common effort. There is indeed, 
and must be, a cash relationship, since, as has been shown, there 
is no method by which the public interest can be secured except 
by the principle of reward. But the cash relationship is secondary 
to the obligation of service. The cash relationship however 
being necessary, it is obvious that as between comrades it should 
be one of the strictest fairness. For example, the underpaying 
of workers on the one side or the practice of ca’ canny on the 
other are wholly inconsistent with the position of comrades 
engaged upon a common public work. Cordial co-operation on 
both sides is prescribed, and any modification in the present 
industrial system which would emphasise and secure this co-opera- 
tion is to be approved. Co-partnership is evidently indicated, and 
it should be specially noted that it is rather to co-partnership 
than to profit-sharing that we should look for the wholesome 
development of our industrial system, though the one no doubt 
involves the other. Co-partnership in spirit is the application— 
the necessary application—of the principle of service to industry. 
Co-partnership therefore is the system at which logically we ought 
to aim as the practical form of industrial organisation. Co-part- 
nership is a relation of freedom, of private enterprise, specially 
suitable to the spirit of service, and at the same time it applies 
the principle of reward for work done under conditions most 
favourable to the highest standard. It will stimulate both 
employers and employed to do the best they can, which is in 
every case to do a public service. 

Education.—Education no doubt in the first instance is a 
benefit provided by the State for the children of the nation ; but 
the object first in importance of education is that children should 
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be fully equipped to fulfil the principle of service, whether that 
service takes the form of public employment or of efficiency in 
any kind of work for the publicadvantage. This being its raison 
@éire, it follows that the best ought to be made of the materials 
available. It is robbing the nation of a most valuable possession 
if every brain which is specially capable of service is not developed 
to its highest point. No doubt there is a limit of expendi- 
ture, because beyond a certain point expenditure may involve 
the starving of other objects necessary to the public welfare, but 
within that limit opportunity should be given to every child, in 
whatever circumstances it may have been born, to use its brains 
to their fullest extent for the public advantage, and any system by 
which children of appropriate capacity can be passed on from the 
primary to the secondary schools, and from the secondary schools 
to the University, under such conditions as may enable them to 
contribute to the sum of national service, is for the public 
advantage. 

From the Christian standpoint there ought to be in education 
another element of equipment for securing the best service to the 
nation. Education must have a Christian foundation. Religion 
must be taught in all schools—many of us would say, religion as 
far as possible in the form prescribed by the wishes of the parents 
—and teachers willing and qualified to carry out this requirement 
must be provided. The carrying out of this requirement is part 
of the service which the teachers owe to the State as well as to 
the children. For the principle of service applies to the work of 
the teachers as to all other work for the public advantage ; and 
so the chain of service is complete ; the teachers are not there 
primarily for their own interests, but of their own free-will to 
serve the State, in order that the State may serve the children, 
so that the children may be fully equipped for their service to 
the nation. 

Social Reform.—It has been pointed out that social relations 
must in part be based upon reward for work done, and it has been 
recognised that this must necessarily lead to inequality of con- 
ditions, since men are differently endowed with the capacity of 
earning. In many cases this involves hardship, and in extreme 
cases it would, if left to itself, produce misery. Misery is intolerable 
in a Christian country, and to eliminate it every resource of 
administration and legislation should be exhausted. Hardship 
is a question of degree, but it is agreed that there is a wide field 
for remedial legislation to deal with it. Insurance of all kinds, 
factory legislation, housing reform, are examples of a sound 
policy for the relief or prevention of hardship. But social reform 
is not only directed to the relief or prevention of hardship. Service 
being the ideal foundation of healthy social relations, any measures 
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which enable better service to be rendered are to be favourably 
considered. The remedial legislation, examples of which have 
just been given, is to be tested by the consideration whether it 
will lead to better service as well as on the ground of the relief of 
hardship. Similarly there are sanitary reforms of various kinds 
which fit the people for better service to their neighbours and to 
the State, and are to be commended accordingly. A word of 
caution however is required. There must, as in the case of 
education, be a proportion between reform and the expenditure 
which it involves. This is true for the best of reasons, namely, 
that undue expenditure may involve a burden which does more 
harm than the reforms are calculated to do good. It is also 
necessary to bear in mind another limit : that if the highest service 
is to be obtained the moral health and strength of the people is 
even more important than their physical well-being. Legislation 
therefore however well intended, calculated to undermine the 
fibre and self-reliance which liberty alone can secure, must be 
excluded. 

The principle of service to the nation as well as the prevention 
of hardship is therefore a fundamental reason for social reform. 
Even the prevention of hardship is service—service in this case 
of the State to the individual, which is only an extension of the 
principle of the service of the individual to the State, though less 
vital to the welfare of society. 

Imperial and Foreign Affairs—Imperial and foreign relations 
for the purpose of this paper must stand upon a different footing 
to the political issues hitherto discussed. In these relations the 
principle of service can only be applied in a limited form. In 
foreign affairs it is clear that as a nation we have no direct responsi- 
bility for the motives of other nationalities. We have not till lately 
even had access to the public opinion which would operate on 
those motives. The League of Nations has now opened the road 
to that public opinion through the discussions which take place 
at the meetings of the League between the representatives of 
the several countries. In this interchange of ideas the public 
opinion of each country may help the public opinion of the others. 
Thus from this point of view, apart from its main functions, the 
League should act as a sort of clearing-house of the best political 
motives and a channel therefore for the furtherance of the principle 
of service. But I need not say that the League primarily provides 
machinery for the political relations of nations towards each other, 
is one of the instruments of international action; and just as 
there is an obligation of service of individuals towards their own 
country, so is there through these instruments an obligation of 
service of each nation towards the other nations. But this obliga- 
tion of service requires a word of explanation. It is far more 
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complex than the obligation of individuals with which this paper 
has in the main dealt. Service of individuals in its most complete 
form, that is to say unstinted service, necessarily involves self- 
sacrifice, but self-sacrifice is not necessarily, is not indeed 
generally, open to nations acting through the Governments which 
represent them. These have a double set of obligations: the 
obligation of neighbours towards each other and the obligation of 
trustees towards their own people. Broadly speaking, it is not 
open to trustees to sacrifice the interests of their trusts. They 
may and should administer the trust estate with the liberality 
and public spirit which may be assumed to be an implied condition 
of the trust, but there is evidently a comparatively narrow limit 
within which they may be generous. In the same way there is 
an obligation upon nations to promote the peace and prosperity 
of other nations, and in the case of Great Britain, owing to our 
history and position, I believe this obligation to be of vital import- 
ance to the world, but it is not open to our representatives, or to 
those of any nation, to sacrifice the interests of their own people 
and their own Empire as it is open to, and not only open to but 
incumbent upon, individuals to sacrifice their own interests and 
resources for the benefit of their neighbours. It is subject to these 
limitations and in this spirit that the instruments of inter- 
national action, and especially the League of Nations, ought to 
be regarded,—that is to say, directly as machinery for service so 
far as complex national obligations permit, and indirectly for the 
development of an international public opinion by the mutual 
interchange of all that is best in each nation. 

The position that Great Britain ought to occupy towards her 
Empire, following on the same order of thought, differs deeply 
from her position towards foreign countries. The Colonies and 
Dominions form part of the trust estate. No doubt there remains 
the complexity of the double obligation: the obligation to the 
people of these islands and the obligation to our fellow-subjects 
beyond the sea. But the principle of service carries us a good 
deal further in its application to our relations to our fellow sub- 
jects than it does in the case of foreign countries. We are entitled, 
and indeed are called upon as trustees, to admit a measure of 
corporate self-sacrifice. Moreover we require no League of 
Nations to be the channel of public opinion and of its mutual 
influence between the Empire and the Mother Country. The 
machinery exists in the nature of things. The principle of mutual 
service can be said therefore to be in a true sense the foundation 
of healthy Imperial relations. 


I need hardly say that these examples are not intended to be 
exhaustive. But they are sufficient to illustrate the contention of 
Vor. XCVII—No. 576 N 
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this paper that if principles of policy are founded, not upon the 
compulsion and restriction of Socialism, but upon the freedom of 
Christian duty and goodwill, then only will the appeal be made to 
the highest spiritual motive. And even though, alas ! the spiritual 
motive behind this appeal has become mutilated or atrophied, 
still such a foundation for political conduct in respect of owner- 
ship and industry and education and social reform, and to a 
certain extent in respect of external affairs as well, is capable of 
leading up to far-reaching public benefits. Socialism, even apart 
from its mechanical impossibility, is not the solution. Without 
self-sacrifice there is no redemption, and the principle of service, 
which includes self-sacrifice, supported by the principle of equit- 
able reward, is the way—and the only way—to political salvation, 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION— 
SECOND PHASE 


I 


Tue British Empire Exhibition, by common consent, when it 
closed its gates on November 1, 1924, had achieved a great 
success in presenting to our peoples a striking picture of the 
resources of their Empire, and in giving them a clear indication 
of those influences which act as the cement of union for a Common- 
wealth of Nations which is unique in the history of mankind. 
But whilst very useful work had been done, the Exhibition had 
not completed the task of Imperial education it had undertaken. 
That task was a very great one. It was to impress upon all the 
peoples of the Empire the mutual economic advantages to them- 
selves, and the powerful aid that they could give to peace through- 
out the world, if they would aim at a closer economic development 
of the territories of the British Empire, and to suggest to them 
also a more earnest study of the methods by which the various 
parts of the Empire are governed and the links by which they are 
kept together under the British Crown. 

The task was, in fact, too great to be accomplished within 
one period of six months, especially as that period was marked 
by weather conditions of exceptional malignancy even for a 
British summer. At the date of the close of the 1924 season it 
was clear that the Exhibition had not afforded an adequate 
opportunity to serious students of Empire economics (we heard 
of many who had devoted their whole time for some weeks to a 
close study of the various pavilions and yet found their work 
incomplete). It was clear also that the Exhibition had still to 
be seen by the majority of the residents in the British Islands, 
and more particularly by the majority of the residents in the 
Greater London area. The admissions totalled over seventeen 
million; in so.far as can be estimated from an analysis of the 
attendance figures and the extent to which the season passes of 
the Fellowship were used, these represented at the utmost eight 
million individual visitors. Examination of the attendance 
figures, combined with the transport figures, shows that the 
percentage of those drawn from the population of Greater London 
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was far below anticipations. Notwithstanding the magnificent 
support that the daily Press gave to the Exhibition in its columns, 
the London public were not convinced until very late in the season 
that they had at their doors, within fifteen minutes’ distance of 
London railway stations, a most attractive pleasure ground. 
When at last they were beginning to be convinced, the weather 
became particularly unkind: a depressing summer was followed 
by a miserable autumn, which discouraged the timid. With finer 
weather our record of seventeen million attendances would have 
grown to thirty million, and our eight million individual visitors 
to fifteen million. In 1925 we may expect that old friends will 
renew their visits to Wembley, and that very many new ones will 
be attracted. 


II 


So we are embarked on the 1925 season, and have the oppor- 
tunity of completing the work of 1924 in impressing upon this 
generation of the British people the wonders of the Empire which 
was built up for them by their forefathers, and has been bequeathed 
to them as a trust for guardianship and development. This 
second opportunity is due, in the first place, to the generosity of 
the guarantors in renewing the credit obligations they had made 
for the 1924 season, and to the somewhat tardy recognition on the 
part of the British Government of the vital importance of the work 
of the Exhibition. I use the phrase ‘ tardy recognition ’ because 
I think that, when the records of the British Empire Exhibition 
since the first inception of the idea come to be examined, the 
conclusion will be warranted that in 1920, when the British 
Government of the day committed itself formally to this great 
Imperial enterprise, it was imbued with the idea that a cook could 
make a very large omelette with a very small supply of eggs. The 
British Government help was then limited to a guarantee of 
100,000/, against loss, and this guarantee was surrounded with 
certain limitations which imposed difficult conditions on the early 
finance of the Exhibition. It was not until late in 1923 that the 
British Government saw the wisdom of giving more considerable 
aid. In November 1923 it raised its total guarantee from 
100,000). to 500,000]. At a later stage it agreed to raise its 
guarantee to a total of 1,000,000/. (the agreement to effect this 
still awaits parliamentary sanction, but that may be safely 
presumed). Further, it was not until 1923 that the British 
Government decided to participate directly by the erection of a 
British Government Pavilion, and by the organisation there of 
that very attractive series of exhibits illustrating the defence 
services of the Empire, the operations of the mercantile marine, 
and the work of the civil services of Great Britain, which have for 
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long served the world as models to show that administration can 
be effective without being interfering. 

Full justification for the more generous aid proffered by three 
successive British Governments since November 1923 can be 
found in the precedents of other great national enterprises of the 
same character. I should like—not in any carping mood, but 
because I think some of our statesmen have not}had this aspect 
of the question brought to their notice—to contrast the early 
measure of help which the British Empire Exhibition was offered 
by our Government with the measure of help given to similar 
projects in other countries. One useful and fair comparison can 
be made between the BritishEmpire Exhibition"and the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, held in Chicago in 1893 to commemorate 
the centenary of the discovery of America. In each case the 
national pride of a great people was concerned with the prepara- 
tion of a really worthy display, and not merely with the collecting 
and housing of exhibits under conditions which would be guided 
chiefly by gate-money considerations. The organisers of the 
United States Exhibition had much in their favour compared with 
the organisers of the British Empire Exhibition. In their day 
the devastation of the Great Warjhad not inflicted terrible wounds 
on world trade and production. ., Nor;was their Exhibition planned 
on so comprehensive a scale. Yet the initial support given was 
very generous. The American Exhibition at the outset was 
provided with*a free site. Then the city of Chicago, by an 
issue of special bonds, furnished it with an endowment (I use 
round figures) of 1,000,000/. The Federal Government of the 
United States provided it with a special coinage grant which 
represented a direct endowment of about 500,000/. It did 
not pay anything for national or local taxation. In the end, 
it was able out of the surplus of revenue from gate-money, 
etc., over expenditure, to repay Io per cent. (#.e. 100,000/.) to the 
city of Chicago, and to repay to a joint stock company (which 
occupied the place of the guarantors in our Exhibition) about 
120,0001. out of 1,200,000/. which they had subscribed for its 
organisation. In effect, the United States Exposition had thus 
subsidies from public and private sources representing 2,480,000/., 
a free site, and exemption from taxation. 

Another comparison may be made with the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1910, a very much smaller enterprise. 
That Exhibition received a direct subsidy from the Belgian 
Government and another direct subsidy from the city of Brussels. 
The Government then assisted by allowing a lottery which 
produced a net revenue of 173,000/., by granting the Exhibition 
free postage within Belgium, free transport on the State railways, 
and the free loan of certain Government personnel. Further, this 
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Brussels Exhibition enjoyed a complete exemption from taxation 
of all kinds, State and municipal. Apparently the view of the 
British Government in sanctioning the Exhibition in August 1920 
was that with the mere help of a guaranteed credit of 100,000l.,, 
with no direct subsidies, and with no undertakings for remission 
of taxation, it would be possible to organise a worthy picture of the 
Empire and to carry through the greatest ‘trade educational’ 
task ever attempted. But the more generous attitude taken since, 
not only by the material extension of support to the guarantee 
fund, but by the organisation of the British Government’s great 
Pavilion, suggests that it was the lack of a sound survey of the 
task to be accomplished rather than meanness, or a credulous 
faith in the miraculous, that governed the decisions of 1920. 
Still the position of the British Empire Exhibition up to the spring 
of 1923, when I was asked to take the position of Deputy Chairman 
of the Board, was that the British Government had merely 
guaranteed its credit for 100,000/., and had not promised it 
exemption from any form of national taxation, not even from the 
entertainments duty on its main admission charge. The help 
afforded since has been far more generous, and, I hold, has been 
governed by sound policy. 


Ill 


Now what is our programme to complete in 1925 the task of 
1924? That programme will give first attention to the matter of 
facilities for attendance. I think that all will endorse the verdict 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at the close of the Exhibition : 


The splendid pictures which the self-governing Dominions, India, the 
Crown Colonies, the Protectorates, and Mandated Territories, have given 
of their social life and of their capacities for production. have shown to the 
people of our Home Country very clearly how great are the resources and 
how boundless are the potentialities of our territories. For the first time 
they have had the means of coming to a real knowledge of the Empire 
which has sprung from these islands . 


Allowing that we have a splendid picture, we shall do our 
utmost to improve that picture. But the first care will be to 
improve the general amenities and the transport facilities. The 
experience of 1924 has suggested many improvements which can 
be made in the amenities of Wembley Park without detracting 
from the educational value of the Exhibition. More music, more 
garden space, more light, more rest accommodation, more varied 
catering, and improved pathways—these may be counted as 
trifles by the enthusiast who was concerned chiefly with the 
magnificent pavilions showing the products and resources of a 
world-wide Empire. But they will be important in serving the 
end of attracting the amusement-loving Londoner; and we are 
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confident that when he comes to be amused he will insensibly be 
educated, in some degree at least. 

We had in 1924 an attendance, in round figures, of seventeen 
million. I shall not be content if by the end of the 1925 season 
we have failed to reach a total attendance for the two years of 
fifty million. But to realise this figure it will be necessary that 
Greater London should be awakened more thoroughly to the value 
of the Exhibition, and that the railway and other transport 
companies should see their way to make even better and cheaper 
provision for travel than in 1924, and that the great shipping 
companies of the Empire should recognise the huge potential 
value of the Exhibition to their interests and take it upon them- 
selves to organise some kind of excursions at cheap rates. I note 
with pleasure that there is some prospect of favourable considera- 
tion being given to this proposal in 1925. In 1924 the shipping 
companies of the Empire, though they helped us generously with 
freight concessions, were not able to agree to reduce passenger 
fares from the overseas Empire to Wembley. The proposal, 
recently announced, of the great Cunard Line to organise special 
tourist excursions to the continent of America from the British 
Isles, utilising for this purpose the excellent third-class accommo- 
dation which is now provided, might be extended to bring visitors 
from overseas to the British Empire Exhibition for a short stay 
in the Home Country. As regards the American continent at 
least, such excursions should fit in well with the normal currents 
of traffic. The currents of third-class traffic are strongest from 
the United Kingdom to the American continent in the spring and 
from the American continent to the United Kingdom in the late 
autumn. Wembley traffic would be generally in the reverse 
directions, coming to the United Kingdom in the spring and 
summer and returning inthe autumn. The Australian Common- 
wealth Line is actually discussing ‘excursion’ boats from 
Australia to Wembley. 

The shipping companies can help considerably ; the railway 
companies of the United Kingdom can help to a far greater degree 
if they aim with cheap fares to make Greater London realise that 
Wembley Park is at its very door and to stimulate mass excursions 
from the provinces. 


IV 


To secure the greatest possible measure of improvement in 
the amenities of Wembley Park and in the transport arrangements 
to and from Wembley Park—in short, to make our school brighter 
and more accessible—is the chief aim of 1925. The pavilions and 
their exhibits will fall in with this policy of a ‘ brighter Wembley,’ 
but there will be no change in the essential plan of the Exhibition. 
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In an article in the Nineteenth Century and After, July 1923, 1 
indicated the chief purpose of the British Empire Exhibition to 
be a stock-taking of our Imperial position in production, manu- 
facture and merchanting ; to show how our Imperial fabric had 
stood the test of the Great War ; and to indicate not only those 
reasons which we had for pride in sound achievement, but also 
those reasons which we had to make the serious inquiry whether 
we were faithful and diligent stewards of the talents confided to 
our care. The 1924 season did most valuable work in that, but, 
as I have already suggested, it was proved that an Imperial 
stock-taking was too great and too complicated a task to be 
completed within six months. In the season of 1925 we can 
reasonably hope to complete that stock-taking and to provide for 
the student of Imperial economics a clear survey, with an abund- 
ance of practical illustrations, of the Imperial economic position, 
Our present knowledge of the results of 1924 is, of course, by no 
means complete (the full effect of the Exhibition cannot be 
estimated for some years tocome). But there are many encourag- 
ing proofs of knowledge imparted and of practical results following, 
To give an example: a director of one of the great industries 
of the United Kingdom, which has drawn its raw material in the 
past almost wholly from foreign sources, wrote to me to say how 
strongly its principals had been impressed with an exhibit in one 
of the Overseas Pavilions of the particular raw material in which 
it dealt. This firm concluded that as a direct result of the 
British Empire Exhibition it would be able to place very 
valuable orders with this Dominion instead of with foreign 
countries. There were many similar proofs of the value of the 
Exhibition in acquainting home manufacturers with the possibili- 
ties of Imperial sources of raw material, and in acquainting Home 
Country consumers with the possibility of supplying their house- 
hold needs from the Empire. Nor was this benefit one-sided. 
Visitors from the overseas Empire were impressed by the evidence 
offered to them, especially in the magnificent Palace of Engineering 
(the organisation of which we owed to the British Engineers’ 
Association, the British Eiectrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders), 
of the ability of the Home Country manufacturers to supply 
their needs. 

It will be, perhaps, of special interest to readers of the Nine- 
teenth Century and After to note how Wembley dotted the ‘i’s’ 
and crossed the ‘t’s’ of the argument I attempted to develop 
in its columns in 1923. That article gave figures showing the rela- 
tive positions of the wool textile industry and the cotton textile 
industry as regards Empire production, and raised the question 
whether it was not possible to draw from our Empire the raw 
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materials for Lancashire cotton mills to the same degree as the 
raw materials for Yorkshire wool mills. At Wembley Park we 
had the most convincing testimony from our territories in Africa, 
from the Commonwealth of Australia, and from other parts of the 
Empire, that the neglect of the Empire to produce within its own 
boundaries raw material necessary for the Lancashire cotton 
industry was not due to any refusal of the bounty of Nature; 
that there were under the British flag ample territories suitable 
for cotton production ; and that Australia was actually producing 
and marketing cotton of a very high quality, employing white 
labour in every phase of cultivation and harvesting. 

The Empire’s position in regard to sugar production was also 
very clearly indicated at Wembley. Learning the facts, as one 
could learn them there, many must have been puzzled to know 
why, between the opening and the closing of the nineteenth 
century, we had allowed Empire sugar production to dwindle to 
the position in 1913, when the Empire sugar imports into this 
country represented less than one-twentieth of the total, though 
of the good sugar lands of the world we held far more than half. 
Visitors to Wembley could study Fiji—to cite only one of our 
sugar-growing colonies—and could seek out for themselves an 
answer to the question why Fiji, a British colony of about equal 
area and similar climate to the American colony of Hawaii, 
produces less than one-seventh of Hawaii’s sugar yield. 

It is on the stimulation and the satisfying of an intelligent 
curiosity on such points that the British Empire Exhibition founds 
its claim to be a great agency of Empire development. 


V 


In 1925, just as in 1924, and even more strictly, if that be 
possible, the British Empire Exhibition will keep itself to ‘ Empire 
products.’ This ‘Empire products’ policy needs to be clearly 
explained lest the motive of it should be misunderstood as a 
motive of jealousy or of greedy exclusiveness. I took the occasion 
recently in an address to the English-speaking’ Union—a society 
which aims to represent the best of British fand of American 
thought—to attempt to illustrate this policy by an analogy from 
the annual stock-taking of a great school, which is intended not 
only to show with pride what has been well accomplished, but also 
is intended to show, with a view to remedy, what is being not so 
well accomplished. The British Empire, it seems to me, needs 
to look into its position and to take stock in two respects : first, 
as regards its responsibilities to its own peoples; secondly, as 
regards its responsibilities to the world at large. Both sets of 
responsibilities call for the same line of conduct. To carry out our 
responsibilities to our own people we must seek to develop our 
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resources to the utmost degree, to secure for them as high a stan- 
dard of comfort and prosperity as possible. To carry out our 
responsibilities to the world at large we have just as clearly a duty 
to develop those resources. Many countries of the world to-day 
are feeling the pressure of increasing populations without a fully 
corresponding increase of means of,maintenance, and they are 
inclined to look with questioning eyes on any parts of the world’s 
surface which, it may seem to them, are not being utilised to their 
full value. I can see a growing feeling in world politics that the 
only valid title on which to hold in peace a particular territory is 
that it is being utilised to the best possible advantage. That 
feeling commands from our British sentiment of justice a natural 
sympathy. Our instinct for fair play, not only as between 
ourselves, but as between ourselves and strangers, suggests that 
it is not good humanity to neglect to do our best with what has 
been confided to us; and at the same time our pride of race 
suggests that we should be able to do equally as well as, if not better 
than, others with any land which has fallen into our keeping. The 
British Empire, facing to-day a giant’s task of reconstruction 
and development, in a world which the Great War has left weary 
and disillusioned, but not free from jealousies and hatreds, has 
to fear chiefly any tendency to self-complacency. It must keep 
steadily in view the immense measure of its responsibilities. 
Perhaps the greatest good that Wembley Park can do in 1925 
will be, by its exclusively ‘ Empire products’ policy, to show up 
clearly the points of weakness in our economic organisation. 


TRAVERS CLARKE 





MARS 


ASTRONOMERS are frequently questioned as to the existence of 
intelligent beings in other worlds. When Galileo’s telescope 
showed that the planets were large bodies like the earth, instead 
of being bright points in the firmament, people were tempted to 
speculate on the possibility of other worlds than ours. These 
may exist, if not in the solar system, as planets circulating about 
other suns. The stars are numbered by thousands of millions, 
and are essentially similar to our own sun. It seems natural to 
suppose that some of them may be the centres of systems like 
that governed by our sun. An easy acquiescence in such belief 
has recently received rather a rude shock. The planets, Laplace 
suggested, were produced in the course of the evolution of the 
sun from a rotating nebula. The objections to this theory seem 
to be insuperable, and, after a thorough examination, Dr. Jeans is 
forced to offer as a substitute that the planetary system arose from 
a disruption of the sun, owing to huge tidal forces caused by the 
near approach of another star. But stars are so widely separated 
that such a near approach would be an extremely rare phenomenon, 
not occurring above once in many millions of years. This may, 
as Professor Eddington has remarked, be an instance of the 
prodigality of Nature, and, after all, our world may be the only 
habitable one. We need hardly subscribe to this difficult 
doctrine, especially as recent researches indicate that stars were 
closer together and near approaches more frequent in past time. 
With our present knowledge, however, we cannot regard planetary 
systems as necessary accompaniments of stars. They may well 
be comparatively rare. 

We are thus thrown back on the examination and investigation 
of the conditions of our neighbouring planets for an answer to the 
question. The nearest planets to us are Venus and Mars. Venus 
is as large as the earth, is at about three-quarters of the distance 
of the earth from the sun. When nearest to us, it is between us 
and the sun, and is difficult to observe, as we are looking into 
the light. Astronomers are not yet unanimous as to whether it 
is rotating rapidly on its axis, like the earth, or always presents 
the same face to the sun as the moon does to the earth. With 
Mars the conditions are reversed. It is one and a half times as 
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far from the sun as the earth. It takes about twenty-three 
months to make its circuit round the sun, and thus about every 
twenty-five months the sun, earth and Mars are nearly in line, 
For two months on each side of these ‘ oppositions,’ Mars is well 
situated for observation from the earth, as the sun is shining full 


upon it. The average distance of Mars at these times is about _ 


fifty million miles, but owing to the elliptic orbits of the earth 
and Mars, at very favourable oppositions the distance is thirty-five 
million miles. 

With the magnifying power of his telescope the disc of Mars 
was only just discernible by Galileo. The first drawing of the 
planet was made by Fontana at Naples in 1636. It shows a small 
dark marking at the centre. Two years later, observing at some 
distance from the time of opposition, he detected a phase—i.z,, 
the complete disc was not fully illuminated, but was like the 
moon a few days before and after full. From this time Mars has 
been scrutinised at successive oppositions, and many hundreds of 
sketches have been made. As telescopes have increased in size 
and in quality better drawings have been obtained. An enormous 
amount of skill and patience has been shown. The study of the 
surface of Mars requires good eyesight, constant practice, a good 
telescope, and favourable atmospheric conditions. With a fairly 
high magnifying power Mars looks in the telescope no bigger than 
a sixpence, and as a rule is only seen very clearly defined for 
short moments, which come and go during the time the observer 
is watching the planet. The large number of drawings made is a 
tribute to the fascination of the pursuit. In M. Camille Flam- 
marion’s La Planéte Mars, published in two parts in 1892 and 
1909, more than a thousand drawings made at different oppositions 
up to Ig0I are reproduced. 

In 1666, Hooke in London, and Cassini in Bologna, saw the 
markings with sufficient distinctness to infer the rotation of the 
planet on its axis. Cassini found this to be twenty-four hours 
forty minutes, so that the day on Mars is a little longer than on 
the earth. This was confirmed by Miraldi early in the eighteenth 
century, who was the first to discover the bright patches near the 
poles of the planet. The oppositions of 1777, 1779, 1781 and 
1783 were utilised by Herschel to study the planet with the 
beautiful telescopes he had constructed. He determined the 
period of rotation, the inclination of the axis of Mars to the plane 
of its orbit round the sun, which influences the Martian seasons 
in its two hemispheres, and the slight excess of the equatorial over 
the polar diameter. He was the first to observe changes in the 
bright patches near the poles with the progress of the Martian 
seasons. From the similarity between the earth and Mars, he 
inferred that these bright patches were ice and snow. 
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If we know that the polar regions of our own planet are covered with 
ice and snow, which are partly melted in the summer, we may suppose 
that similar causes produce similar effects on Mars, and that the brilliancy 
of the polar caps is due to the reflexion of light from these regions of snow 
and ice and the diminution of the caps is attributable to the action of the 
sun’s heat. 


He considered that Mars had a considerable atmosphere, as he 
found variations in the markings which he attributed to clouds. 
Following Herschel, a most careful series of observations were 
made by Schroeter at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In many respects he confirmed Herschel’s conclusion, but his long 
series of observations, including 230 drawings, showed variations 
from which he concluded that the dark markings were not seas, 
but clouds. In the years 1830-39 a very complete series of 
observations were made by Beer and Madler. They concluded 
that the dark spots were essentially permanent markings, but 
varied in appearance from time to time owing to clouds over them. 
They were followed by John Herschel, Secchi, Lockyer, Kaiser, 
Dawes, Green, and many other astronomers. From Dawes’ 
drawings Proctor made an excellent chart of Mars, and Kaiser 
another from his own observations. Areography was established 
firmly as a branch of astronomical observation, and in successive 
oppositions the permanent features of the planet have been reob- 
served and the variations noted. The clouds suggested the existence 
of an atmosphere less dense than that of the earth. The red 
colour of the planet, being most pronounced at the centre, was due, 
as Dawes remarked, to the colour of the soil and not to any 
atmospheric absorption. The size of the plenet and the inclination 
of its axis were accurately determined, and the period of rotation 
fixed to within one-tenth of a second as 24 hours 37 minutes 
22°6seconds. The dark markings were considered to be seas, lakes, 
etc., and the brighter ones dry land. Spectroscopic observations 
indicated that the light of Mars was reflected sunlight, and 
Zéllner showed that 28 per cent. of the light is reflected. This is 
a.rather greater proportion than is reflected from the moon’s 
surface, but less than that from other planets presumed to be 
enveloped in clouds. 

In 1877 Asaph Hall discovered that Mars possesses two very 
small satellites. They are only of a few miles diameter, and will 
appear in the Martian sky as quick-moving bright stars. From 
the movements of these satellites the mass of Mars, the inclination 
of its axis, and the oblateness of the planet are deducible. The 
following comparisons with the earth may be given, and they 
must always be borne in mind in any consideration of the nature 
of the possible existence of living beings on Mars. The mass of 
the planet is one-tenth of the earth, its diameter one-half, the 
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intensity of gravity at its surface two-fifths, its day slightly 
longer, its mean distance from the sun one and a half times, and 
the inclination of its axis to the plane in which it moves nearly 
the same as for the earth. 

A new epoch in the observations opened with the year 1877, 
At this opposition the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli, a man 
distinguished by his work in other branches of astronomy, observed 
Mars at Brera in Milan with a very fine small telescope of five 
inches aperture and ten feet focal length, using a magnification 
of a little over 300 times. He continued his observations in 
successive oppositions till 1897, and the memoirs which he pub- 
lished in the Reale Accademia dei Lincei are the most valuable 
description of the physical appearance of the planet we possess, 
By means of micrometric observations he triangulated the relative 
positions of a large number of points on the surface, and thus 
determined the position of the axis and constructed a very 
accurate and detailed map of the planet. The most striking and 
novel result was that the lighter areas were crossed by a number 
of fine lines, to which he gave the name of canali, or channels. In 
1877 and 1879 these were shown as single lines, but in 1882 and 
subsequent oppositions he described them as double, i.¢., con- 
sisting of close parallel lines. This discovery was received with 
some incredulity, and it must be admitted that these markings 
are very difficult to see, and some very distinguished astronomers 
have failed to detect them. The work of Schiaparelli was in the 
main confirmed by MM. Flammarion and Antoniadi at Juvisy, 
as will be seen by comparison of the beautiful charts constructed 
by Antoniadi with those of Schiaparelli. Lowell endeavoured to 
clinch the matter and remove all doubts about the nature of the 
‘canals.’ He set up a fine telescope at Flagstaff, in Arizona, and 
spared neither money nor labour. He observed Mars at succeed- 
ing oppositions, noted the changes of the polar caps, the slight 
differences in the colour of the planet, and especially verified 
Schiaparelli’s observations of the canals and their duplication, 
and discovered many new ones. He convinced himself absolutely, 
but did not succeed in convincing other astronomers. The 
greatest stumbling-block in the minds of those who had made no 
special study of Mars was the failure of Barnard, the most distin- 
guished visual observer of the time, to see the fine, straight ‘ canals’ 
either at the Lick Observatory or at Flagstaff. 

Many careful studies have been made by the members of the 
British Astronomical Association. These amateur astronomers, 
generally with small telescopes, have observed the planet at every 
available opportunity. The melting of the polar caps, the changing 
of colour as the Martian season advances, the changes in the 
markings from one opposition to another, and the existence of the 
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canals have been scrutinised. In the report prepared by Mr. H. 
Thomson of the results obtained during the opposition of 1917-18, 
‘canals’ are shown, but they have not in general the fineness 
and straightness given in Schiaparelli’s and Lowell’s drawings. 
The observations of M. Antoniadi made since 1909 with the large 
telescope at Meudon have been strongly against the sharp 
geometrical outlines of former drawings. 

At the opposition of last summer the subject was studied 
again with the large telescope of the Lick Observatory. Trumpler 
obtained both drawings and photographs using a yellow screen, 
as the instrument is best suited for that colour. Even with this 
large telescope the image of Mars at the focus is only one-twelfth 
of aninch. Owing to unsteadiness in our atmosphere, the photo- 
graphs cannot compete with the momentary views obtained 
visually. Under favourable conditions, however, a variety of 
shading is shown in the dark regions, and many of the so-called 
canals and oases are shown, and serve to confirm the visual 
observations. Trumpler remarks : 


The so-called canals are not found to be the sharp, fine lines they have 
been sometimes described. Under the best atmospheric conditions the 
canals appeared somewhat diffuse, and the narrowest ones not less than 
twenty-five miles broad. Some of them appear to be eighty or one hundred 
miles wide ; others seem to be involved in extensive, slightly shaded areas ; 
others are sharp on one side and shade off on the other. Under the term 
‘canal’ a variety of markings are included, sometimes quite dissimilar in 
character. It cannot, however, be denied that the better defined canals 
show a strange directness of line, mostly but not always straight nor 
following a great circle, they are at least smooth, continuous curves or 
lines without break unless an oasis or intersection with another canal 
is met. 


These observations confirm the views most astronomers hold. 
The existence of the ‘ canals’ as here described is admitted, but 
the inferences that they have been constructed by intelligent 
beings for irrigation purposes are not taken very seriously. 

The surface temperature of Mars is derived from the laws of 
radiation on the very reasonable assumptions that the heat is 
derived from the sun, and not from an internal store, and that 
Mars is not growing hotter or colder. On the average as much 
heat is radiated away as is received. In this way Poynting found 
the temperature of Mars to be more than 32° F. below freezing. 
Recently observations of the heat radiated by Mars have been 
made at the Mount Wilson Observatory by Nicholson and 
Pettit. A difficulty arises from the uncertainty of the amount of 
atmosphere on Mars, They conclude that the temperature at 
the centre of the illuminated disc of Mars is a little above freezing. 
Some further corrections given by Chase lead to the conclusion 
that the temperature may be some 20°F. higher than this. 
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Observations by Coblenz and Lampland at the Flagstaff Observa- 
tory give a slightly higher temperature. These observers 
conclude that on the brightly illuminated disc of Mars the 
temperature is not very different from that of a bright, cool day 
on the earth. If the atmosphere is much less dense than on the 
earth, the night temperatures will be very low. 

The spectroscope has been applied to elucidate the question of 
the atmosphere of the planet. The light we receive from Mars 
is reflected sunlight. If the light has traversed a dense atmo- 
sphere twice, some absorption may be expected. We are familiar 
with this effect in the reddish light of the sun when it is low in 
the sky. In particular, certain lines are found in the solar 
spectrum due to the absorption by water vapour in the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

The most satisfactory observations were made by Campbell. 
To eliminate the effect of water vapour in the earth’s atmosphere, 
he made observations in 1909 on Mount Whitney, the highest 
mountain in the United States, at an altitude of 14,500 feet. He 
was unable to detect any water vapour in the equatorial atmo- 
sphere of Mars. Campbell says: 


It is not contended that Mars has no water vapour. The waxing and 
waning of the polar caps are usually considered as evidence of the existence 
of water vapour and snow on that planet, and this is the opinion which I 
have held ; but it should be said that a carbon dioxide constitution of the 
polar caps has been seriously considered by many worthy astronomers. 
Caps composed of hoar frosts—an old theory—demanding only a small 
quantity of vapour, would probably not be out of harmony with our 
observations. The general absence of clouds, even along the melting 
edges of the caps, perhaps puts the burden of proof upon the advocates of 
snow caps. It is probable that clouds have been seen on Mars, . . . but 
some of the most experienced observers are of opinion that the clouds 
were yellow in colour. Terrestrial clouds as viewed from balloons are 
white. Does their yellow colour indicate that their chemical composition 
is different from that of terrestrial clouds ? 


A remarkable series of observations made last summer by 
Wright at the Lick Observatory gives to Mars a much more 
considerable atmosphere. He found that there was a very great 
difference in photographs of distant terrestrial landscapes, when 
blue light or red light was used. The latter penetrated through 
the atmosphere and gave a clearer picture. He applied this experi- 
ence, and with a large reflecting telescope took similar photographs 
of Mars. The photographs in blue light showed little beyond the 
white polar caps; those in red light showed the markings on the 
planet. Besides this, the photographs in red light gave a slightly 
smaller diameter for the planet. Wright puts forward his con- 
clusions with diffidence, but his high reputation as an astronomer 
entitles them to careful consideration. The red photographs are 
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interpreted as portraying the surface of the planet, the violet ones 
as supplying a sort of representation of its atmosphere shown by 
its scattered light. The observations appear to indicate that the 
planet has a considerable atmosphere. This is of such a thickness 
that it can be photographed by diffused light at a height of 
120 miles. By transmitted light it would appear yellow, and is 
a possible cause of the planet’s colour. The polar cap is an 
atmospheric phenomenon, as it is shown more strongly by the 
violet than the red photographs. 

There is, therefore, a good deal of uncertainty about the 
physical conditions of Mars, but we cannot fail to see that they are 
very different from those with which we are familiar on the earth. 
Every now and then sensational statements are made of the 
Martians signalling to us by wireless, just as in 1892 some high 
clouds seen on the planet were interpreted as attempts to open 
communication with the earth. All these suggestions may be 
dismissed at once. It is very probably that there is life of some 
kind on the planet, but it must differ widely from anything to 
which we are accustomed. The existence of intelligent beings 
having any close resemblance to ourselves is a highly speculative 
hypothesis. 

F. W. Dyson. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF TENNYSON —II 


TENNYSON loved his native county and loved to hear the dialect 
spoken, and loved more than all, he tells us, to see in his London 
lodgings a Lincolnshire face from his old home neighbourhood. 
But I wonder how many when they read in In Memoriam the 
lines— 
And even when she turned the curse 
Had fallen, and her future lord 
Was drown’d in passing thro’ the ford 
Or killed in falling from his horse, 


recognise that all his early life Tennyson had heard ‘horse’ in 
Lincolnshire pronounced ‘ hurse.’ 

The Four Idylls of the King, which came out in 1859, gave 
us a fine poetic rendering of the version of Malory, but about 
the Holy Grail volume, which was published in 1869, Tennyson 
wrote to my father: ‘I send you my new volume. Arthur is 
mystic, and no mere British prince, as I daresay you will find out: 
Arthur is the soul.’ The poet pointed out to me that an idyll 
was only a picture, but he was very particular that it should be 
pronounced ‘idyll,’ as the Greek word from which it is derived, 
‘idyll,’ and not ‘idyll.’ He wrote much of the later Idylls lying on 
the ground under what is certainly the finest beech tree in the New 
Forest, which I got the man who used to drive him from Brocken- 
hurst to point out to me ; and from a ridge between the Ringwood 
and Christchurch roads out of Lyndhurst, to which I had taken 
the poet and his son and the charming Mary Anderson, who 
had come to discuss the staging of The Foresters, he pointed out 
to us as we sat facing the sun how the fern below us ‘ burnt as a 
living fire of emeralds ’ (as he had written in Pelleas and Ettarre), 
‘so that his eyes were dazzled looking at it’; the passage of a 
dozen lines exactly describes the slope below the ridge on which 
we were sitting, and he said it was a description of what he had 


seen in the New Forest, though he speaks of it in the Idyll as §- 


‘the forest call’d of Dean,’ and he complained that the Spectator 
said that his description was impossible. ‘ But I saw it.’ And 
on that afternoon we saw it too. 

In 1863, when the Enoch Arden volume, founded on a true 
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Norfolk story told to him by Woolner, was written but not yet 
published, a volume which contained so many delightful things, 
and when I, being still a schoolboy in the sixth form at Upping- 
ham, under Ed. Thring, thought it more than kind of the great 
man to talk to me at all, he said: ‘ A poet’s work should be done 
by the time he is sixty. If I am to do anything more it must be 
in the next six years.’ I replied that the best play of Sophocles 
was written when he was seventy, and, as a matter of fact, in spite 
of his age, the next twenty years saw the production of no less 
than eleven new volumes. 

He never seemed to think he would live to a great age, for in 
1886, when walking in the New Forest with me and Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth, grandson of the poet, he turned to him with ‘ How 
old was your ‘grandfather when he died?’ ‘He was eighty.’ 
Then I heard Tennyson, speaking to himself, say in a low voice: 
‘Only three years more.’ Yet in 1889 he brought out the 
Demeter volume, all of it, as he said to me, with the exception 
of one poem which was fifty years old, the work of his eightieth 
year. This putting work aside and forgetting it was rather 
characteristic of the poet. He ‘ rummaged in a drawer,’ he told 
me, to find Tithonus for Thackeray to use in the Cornhill. It 
had lain hidden there for many years ; and he left the whole MS. 
of In Memoriam in a London lodging, whence Coventry Patmore 
recovered it for him ; and when he was once burning many lines 
in another lodging-house fireplace, my uncle seized and saved 
Break, Break, Break, from destruction, and kept an autograph 
copy of it all his life. 

Along with it he also kept what must have been the first 
version of Sweet and Low. It is in the poet’s handwriting, and 
from a reference in it to the ‘ wold’ on which he lived, and the 
use of a regular Lincolnshire expression, ‘ Who claps the gate,’ 
I judge that it was written at Somersby. We may note that 
the term ‘ blossom’ is used for ‘ baby’ twice over in The Princess : 


Ah me, my babe, my blossom, ah, my child. 
The lines, which are not generally known, run thus: 


Who claps the gate 
So late, so late ? 
Who claps the gate on the windy wold ? 
O were it he 
Come back from sea ! 
Sleep, my blossom, the night is cold. 


Sleep, dearest dear, 
The moon is clear 
To light him back to my babe and me ; 
And he’ll come soon 
All under the moon, 
A thousand miles on the silver sea. 
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He lived three years after the Demeter volume came out. 
They were a long-lived family. Frederick gave me his last 
volume, Poems of the Day and Year, written when he was ninety. 
Cecilia lived to be ninety-two, and I talked with Matilda when she 
was ninety-eight, and when I said: ‘I suppose you get out for a 
drive on fine days?’ she replied with some spirit: ‘I go out 
every day for a walk and take the dog.’ She gave my wife a 
charming account of the excitement of the younger children 
(herself, Cecilia and Horatio) having their first sight from the 
nursery window of Arthur Hallam crossing the lawn at Somersby, 
and how they admired his handsome face and his rather long 
hair. 

This work of the poet’s eightieth year, the Demeter volume, 
has some excellent writing in it. I had found him soon after his 
previous volume of 1886 came out with Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After really angry at a remark of the critic who had taken for 
granted that he was writing in his own person, ‘taking me,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘for that old white-haired dreamer! I who have 
not a white hair in myhead!’ At that age, only his beard began 
to be grizzled, and he was still a famous walker. Indeed, his wife 
told me that at sixty-five she had danced with him (a practice they 
had for exercise in the long room at Farringford when it was too 
wet to go out), and he was as light and supple as he had been in 
the dancing days at Horncastle. In fact, he said to me himself: 
“I am the supplest of human beings.’ 

As he grew older his hair, thinning, showed his dome-shaped 
forehead, and brought him the remark which he told me he was 
really proud to have heard from a mason who, passing him in a 
London street, said: ‘There goes a Shakespeare-like fellow.’ 
His two favourite partners at those Horncastle balls, Sophy 
Rawnsley and Rosa Baring, have each told me how well he 
danced, and also how remarkably well he talked. It was this 
that made him such a delightful partner, my aunt always said. 
‘Rosa’ (Mrs. Duncombe Shafto), with whom I had a most interest- 
ing talk when she was eighty-four, said: ‘ You know, we used to 
spoil him, for we sat at his feet and worshipped him, and he read 
to us, and how well he read! And when he wrote us those little 
birthday poems we were more than proud. Oh, those days at 
Somersby, Harrington and Halton, how delightful they were!’ 
I can echo this to some extent, for my talks and walks with him 
were, and will ever remain, among the pleasantest of all my 
memories. His friendship with three generations of our family, 
his simpleness, which only increased with years, his humour, 
and the endless topics on which he was able to talk so well, and 
the reading of his unpublished poems, made a visit to Farringford 
or Aldworth a memorable thing. Frederick Locker was right 
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when he said that ‘ for conversation Alfred at his best had no 
equal.’ 

Harrington is close to Somersby. The Barings lived at the 
Hall there—the ‘high Hall garden’ of Maud. I have copies of 
the birthday and other songs to Sophy and Rosa, which Mrs. 
Shafto refers to, written in 1834 and 1836. This is one of them: 


To Rosa, 1836. 
Thy natal day arises bright, 
Once more that happy morn doth rise 
Whereon thine eyes first saw the light 
And light grew lighter for thine eyes. 
So let the varying moments flee, 
And passing change us less or more, 
Whilst Time himself, in love with thee, 
But makes thee lovelier than before. 


Many a most humorous story he has told me about my grand- 
father, whose home was at Halton Holgate, but a few miles from 
Somersby, and I have a letter of his to my grandmother in which, 
after saying that he visits at no house with greater pleasure than 
at Halton, he explains his absence by saying that he is subject 
to sudden fits of melancholy which come upon him sometimes in 
the middle of a dance. This, he told me many years later, Dr. 
Andrew Clarke had pronounced to be due solely to gout. In his 
day men still drank a very generous measure of port daily. Asking 
me once after an old Lincolnshire friend, he said: ‘ He was a good 
fellow, and could take his bottle.’ My father told me that he was 
once in the dining-room where Tennyson was decanting his bottle 
for the evening. He first poured in a wine-glass of water, and 
said: ‘Do you know why I do that, Drummond? It is because 
it makes it more wholesome, and it gives me one glass more.’ 
He did not like to be stinted in anything. His tobacco jar held 
about two gallons, and he preferred his tea at breakfast in a bowl, 
saying: ‘I think a teacup is such a niggardly allowance.’ But 
though his ideas were large, his simpleness, as age and honours 
increased upon him, was very noticeable, and it was due to this 
that he could tell a story without offence which from others 
would have been thought perhaps too broad. He liked to hear an 
outspoken opinion, and told me with much amusement that once 
as he was sitting on a coach approaching Winchester he asked 
the driver what sort of a place it was, and got this answer: 
‘ Debauched, sir, like all cathedral towns.’ 

Some of his best stories were told him by his neighbour in the 
Isle of Wight— 

Most generous of all Ultramontanes Ward, 


and he liked to hear then over again. 
‘Tell me again,’ he said to me, ‘ that story of the two Irish- 
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men.’ It was this, and told to me as a fact by an old pupil of 
mine living in West Meath : 

Two men asleep in one room were roused by an alarm of fire. One 
hastily pulled on his trousers, wrong side foremost, and ‘jumped out of 
window. The other, more cautious, shouted from the window : 

‘Pat! Are ye kilt entirely ?’ 

‘No, I’m not kilt entirely, but ’—looking down on the bulge of his 
trousers in front of him—‘ I’m fearfully twisted.’ 


My wife was with me when, in January 1892, the last year of 
his life, we found him busy in the garden writing his lines on the 
death of the Duke of Clarence. With some difficulty we persuaded 
him to read us what he had written: seven lines, which are in 
the centre of the poem now, with four other lines before and six 
after them, and it is interesting to compare these first and last 
lines with his early poem, Love and Death, in the 1830 volume. 

His dedications of his Idylls to the Prince Consort, and of 
some of his later volumes to his wife, are very happy. He once 
described to me his visit to the Queen at Osborne. She received 
him like an old friend and motioned him to a chair, saying: ‘ You 
and I, Mr. Tennyson, are old people, and we like to sit down.’ 
They sat and talked, and he lamented the socialistic and irreligious 
tendency of the age, of which he spoke somewhat despairingly, 
but ended with ‘ but doubtless He sees it all’; and the Queen 
rejoined : ‘ Yes, 

With larger, other eyes than ours 
To make allowance for us all.’ 


‘I thought,’ said Tennyson, ‘that was very pretty of the Queen 
to answer me out of my own writing.’ 

It was about this time that I spent a morning with him in his 
upstairs room at Aldworth, turning out some drawers full of letters 
in hope of finding a particularly nice one from ‘ that dear fellow 
Browning,’ and he spoke of Gladstone and how he had ventured 
to remonstrate with him on his attitude towards Canada, saying: 
‘ But if you follow a course like that, you will have the colonies 
cut themselves adrift’; and Gladstone answered: ‘I wish to 
God they would.’ Tennyson thought such an attitude for a great 
statesman was quite incredible, and vehemently disagreed with 
him. Times and opinions have indeed changed since then! 
We could not find Browning’s letter; but, sitting side by side 
on his big sofa, we had much interesting converse, and I, having 
thoughtlessly used the only too common adjective ‘ awful,’ he 
reproached me with ‘ You have used that word twice, and I can’t 
bear it.’ Isaid: ‘ Yes, but I have used it each time in its proper 
sense ; still I admit I had better not have used it at all.’ He also, 
hearing me pronounce ‘ knowledge’ in the usual way, as if it rhymed 
with ‘ college,’ said : ‘‘‘ Kndwledge,” I say, and I think that is right.’ 
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I asked: ‘Do you say “ acknéwledge” ?’ He paused a moment, 
and then said: ‘Yes,I do. It isa finer sound, too.’ He was quite 
right. Knowledge is what we know, not what we knoll. Soon 
after this I met the Master of Trinity, Dr. H. M. Butler, in the 
train at Winchester, and he showed me an elegant Latin version 
of Crossing the Bar, but he had been in doubt about the meaning 
of— 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Did it mean the wave or the soul? He took it at first to be the 
soul, but had made an alternative line with the idea of its being 
the wave. I had taken it in the first instance to mean the wave, 
but I said I was going to see the poet and would ask him. I did 
so, and his reply was ‘ Of course I meant both.’ About that 
time I had met a lady who, speaking of Crossing the Bar, was 
positive that the bar was at Barmouth?! and that the poem was 
written there. I informed her that I had the poet’s word for it 
that it was not so, but she only treated me to a compassionate 
smile for my credulity. It so happened that I had asked him if 
it was, as I supposed, written while he was crossing from Lyming- 
ton to Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, and he said: ‘ Yes, and I began 
and finished it in twenty minutes, didn’t I, nurse ?’ turning to 
the nurse who was accompanying him. 

He was very sensitive to criticism, but always took his wife’s 
opinion as final. When he had read me some of the poems in his 
Demeter volume (as yet unpublished), after a few stanzas of The 
Leper’s Bride he said: ‘ My wife and son won’t let me put those 
in; I don’t know why: Iseenoharminthem.’ A little later, when 
the book was out, he said: ‘ I am daily expecting an attack from 
Romney’s son, but I have my answer ready: ‘‘ See what I say of 
your mother, ‘ the wife of wives.’”’’ 

Churton Collins he especially disliked. He complained to 
me: ‘ The critics won’t allow me any imagination. They take 
a line like ‘‘Moanings of the homeless sea” and say: ‘‘ ‘Moanings,’ 
Horace ; ‘homeless,’ Shelley,’ and so on. Your friend Churton 
Collins makes me borrow expressions from men I never even 
heard of. But of course the same things are seen in all ages, and 
naturally described in the same language. In my last volume in 
The Progress of Spring 1 said: ‘‘ The starling claps his tiny 
castanets.” The other day I saw it ina recent novel. They will 
say I borrowed it, and I wrote that line fifty years ago ; but they 
won’t believe that.’ Another real dread he had was the being 


1 Barmouth has nothing to do with ‘Bar.’ It is a corruption of ‘ Aber Maw- 
dach,’ the estuary of the Mawdach, pronounced ‘Mouthey.’ This was shortened 
to ‘Abermo,’ and again to ‘ Bermo,’ and easily corrupted into ‘ Barmouth.’ 
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made into a school book, and he appealed to me as a schoolmaster ; 
‘Don’t let them do that. The boys will hate me.’ 

Perhaps the pleasantest evening I ever spent was when I 
was staying at Farringford, and Jowett, the Master of Balliol, 
and Sir Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen, were the only 
other guests at the family dinner-party. 

The talk was brilliant, and even Jowett was moved beyond 
his wont to tell a good story. Four of that party of seven have 
crossed the bar; the other three can have few more agreeable 
memories to look back to. 

On another unforgettable day Dean Bradley was staying in 
the house at Farringford, and said to me: ‘ How wonderful he is! 
I am the younger man, but he walks me off my legs.’ After 
lunch we were all looking at the phonograph which Edison had 
sent him, and at his son’s suggestion he spoke some of his own 
lines into the machine. The Dean had selected the passage, and 
we listened to the sonorous tones, and saw the markings being 
made by the needle on the waxen cylinder; and then, sitting 
down all close together by the window of the little upstairs room, 
we heard the phonograph give back the lines, the poet listening 
with amusement to his own voice speaking to him. 

The last time I saw him was in a little green oasis in the 
garden at Farringford ; only Mrs. Allingham was with us, and had 
described a function at which she had to listen to the praises of 
her own water colours until, as she said, she did not know which 
way to look. ‘Look at your pictures, Mrs. Allingham,’ said 
Tennyson, a pretty little speech which I often think of as the 
last words I heard him say, except ‘Good-bye; come and see me 
again.’ 

On October 6 of that year, 1892, he died. Six days later he 
was laid beside Browning in Poets’ Corner in the Abbey, and when 
the great stone was placed over his grave, a single small wreath 
was laid on it made by my wife of sprigs of bay from a shrub, 
planted by Dean Butler in the Deanery garden at Peterborough, 
whose parent tree had flourished over Virgil’s tomb, near Naples. 
Attached to it were two of Tennyson’s finest lines : 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man. 


WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. 
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A BOYS’ LENDING LIBRARY 


RECENTLY in a newspaper the Headmaster of Eton wrote some- 
what gloomily upon the subject of ‘What Boys Read.’ These 
were ‘ Public School’ boys who gave him the opportunity, per- 
haps the justification, for lament. 

‘The Bivouac Boys’ Club and Library’ began in Oxford in 
January 1909 as headquarters of one of the earliest of Boy Scout 
troops formed in the country (out of college choristers). The war 
finally severed its connection with the Boy Scout as such (though 
not with boy scouts) and caused a closing down for a period. Since 
the summer of 1919 it has again flourished and numbers now 
upwards of 350 boy-members, of age mainly thirteen to fifteen. 
The majority are schoolboys from one or other of the three secon- 
dary schools of the city, or from the two central schools for boys. 
But there are also not a few elementary school boys, ‘ Bodleian ’ 
boys, telegraph messengers, and boys at work. In their avidity for 
reading there is little, if any, distinction to be drawn between these 
categories. Some boys come after morning or afternoon school 
once a week ‘ by schools.’ Others come once or twice a week in 
the evenings. In the three months May to July last, albeit 
summer (?), there were over 2500 ‘ boy attendances.’ } 

The ‘ library ’ part of the Bivouac operations consists of books 
round the room arranged on open shelves and within the reach of 
the members. ‘ Open access’ for boy-readers is a sine gud non. 
The library has grown year by year till it numbers some 1600 
volumes. Boys may take home two books at atime. In the course 
of various experiments two methods were once consecutively 
adopted in the endeavour to encourage the occasional reading of 
books other than ‘ story-books.’ By the first, when boys could 
take only one book at a time, every fourth book had to be a 
‘non-story ’ book. By the second, when two books at a time were 
allowed, the second of the two, if two were taken, had similarly 
to be a ‘non-story ’-book. Both methods were dismal failures 
and quickly dropped. In the first case, the fourth time of choice 
was one of discontent and woe. In the second, few indeed used 
the permission to take two books. The story-book, most reason- 


1 The number in the eleven weeks October 5—-Decemter 15 last v as 3300. 
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ably, asserted its indisputable mastery. Now there is perfect 
freedom of choice. Most boys take two books at a time. The two 
books are, with few exceptions, both ‘story-books.’ Travel, 
exploration, science, natural history, poetry, biography, history, 
war, the sea—the 300 odd volumes dedicated to these subjects 
enjoy for the most part an undisturbed peace, though at times 
outraged by an occasional and exceptional enthusiast. What 
could be more natural ? 

Even bound volumes—B.0.P., Captain, Chums, or Scout—do 
not really rival the fat octavo volume of a single story in lasting 
popularity. 

Now note that, to ensure success, your volumes must be octavo, 
must be brightly bound, and should be fat. 

‘ Pocket editions ’ are, so far as boys are concerned, a hopeless 
mistake. So is India-paper. The contents matter in this respect 
not a whit. For a boys’ library better one fat octavo than three 
pocket editions. The same money gives you one book instead of 
three. The one book has three times three as many readers as 
the three. The test of every library is the extent to which it is 
used. Avoid small editions if you want boys to read the books 
you buy. 

Hardly less important is the colour of the binding. This must 
be bright. The post-war devices of some publishers—otherwise 
quite admirable publishers—fill me with astonishment. ‘ Has the 
firm no one on its staff,’ I ask myself, ‘ who knows what attracts a 
boy ? ’ 

The brilliant paper wrapper with its gorgeous picture is indeed 
all to the good. Detached, cut to the picture, and pinned up round 
the room when the December purchase of the usual three-score 
or more of new books is made, these wrappers provide a lovely 
picture-gallery for a month or so, and also show constantly what 
the ‘latest additions’ are. Otherwise these additions are dis- 
coverable only by blank spaces on the shelves (what boy will 
choose an older book when a new one stares him in the face ?) or 
by a ‘ list ’ on the notice board at which of course no reasonable 
boy can be expected to look. 

Yes, the paper wrapper of to-day has advantages. But if 
kept on the book, a fortnight’s ‘library’ use destroys it. And 
underneath what do we get to-day ? Drab, dirty, mud-coloured 
greys and khakis. Where are the reds and blues of the nineteenth 
century ?? 

Doubtless I have misjudged those who in this abominable 
and underhand way lure us by a brilliant ‘wrapper.’ Theirs 
is not the innocence of the dove. It is the guile of the serpent. 
Their covers are intended to ensnare the uncle into purchase, to 


* This winter I notice a slight change for the better in this respect. 
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discourage the librarian. Better the many individual gifts, is it, 
than the one book read by many? So, as always, the many 
suffer for, not the few—for these too would rather have bright 
books of their own on their very own shelves—but for the pockets 
of the firm. Can this really be good business, though ? I wonder. 

Once recently I came across a village library in the vestry of a 
Gloucestershire church. Every book was neatly covered with 
thin black linen. Who, save the village idiot, would not shudder 
and flee away ? The dust of the highway and the film of cobwebs, 
but no human hands, settled on those books. 

Therefore the same law applies in binding. There are tales 
at the Bivouac which are bound, rebound, re-rebound, till they 
fall to pieces within, and new copies, even two, three, or four of 
each, must be bought to endure the same transitoriness, renais- 
sance, and decline. Such are the ‘Teddy Lesters’ and the 
*‘Sherlock-Holmes-es.” But however great the need, however 
melancholy the expense, the rule holds good. Bind in the brightest 
red, the most ultramarine blue, the most dancing green, you can 
discover, and give a preference of three to scarlet, two to blue, 
and one to green. And gild the backs of all, not only the titles, 
but with lines and ornament as well. Better one book so bound 
than two less bright, albeit at the same expense. For dull, 
ungilded bindings there is but one rule, the cant phrase of a recent 
generation: ‘Scrap the lot.’ The sole test of a boys’ library is 
its ‘ use.’ 

Do boys read? What do boys read? What ought boys to 
read ? 

The third question can be dismissed in a moment. In the 
purchase of books, the consideration ‘ What ought boys not to 
read?’ has weight. But when you have made your choice (and 
keep it ‘ up to date’! ), the popularity of a book you may destroy ; 
you cannot ensure it. What boy tells boy—this alone counts. If 
I see a much-loved book of my own recollections, say Lorna Doone, 
Hereward the Wake, A Tale of Two Cities, or Kim, sorrowfully 
neglected, let me pick it out and show it, with a studied casualness 
of manner, to a boy; many indeed may be called, but few are 
chosen. Never have I failed to find the boy simulate the most 
polite interest in the world. Rarely indeed, as soon as I stroll 
away, do I fail to find the book replaced firmly on the shelf when 
I close the club at evening. Disparagement may carry weight. 
Eulogy—by a senior—is no recommendation. How can such a 
one really know? Get a book started somehow, and it will have a 
run. Boys, like the rest of us, are imitative animals. But ‘ You 
ought to read this ’ is not the pistol-shot for a good start. 

What do boys read? Here is an entrancing but a dangerous 

topic, and the mention of names becomes perhaps invidious. 
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Once or twice I have taken an actual poll of ‘ favourites.’ Perhaps 
I should refrain from the temptation to give results. Of course 
there is a tide in fashions, and in ‘ adventure books’ a chrono- 
logical sequence of popularity—e.g., Scott-Lytton—Marryat- 
Cooper yielding precedence to Ballantyne-Kingston—Henty- 
Kingsley, and so ‘forwards’ to Brereton—Strang—Westerman- 
Gilson. But Dumas, Jules Verne, Mark Twain, hold their own, 
and so, to some extent, does Dickens. But alas! the atrocity, the 
insensate wickedness, of publishers, even the most lordly and 
famous! ‘School editions,’ ‘ editions with notes for the use of 
schools,’ abbreviated editions—the attempt to ensnare readers by 
sickly bribes, these last—these and those who devise them deserve 
only the nethermost Inferno in a literary hell. That Dickens, 
Kingsley, Dumas, even Scott, and—l’ultimo eccesso—sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows—Stevenson himself, are so treated, yet do 
survive such scoundrelly mishandling, is a tribute indeed to 
- their inherent vitality and, please mark you, also to the modern 
schoolmaster-plagued boy. 

Then there are the sudden waves: a Tarzan wave, a Sax 
Rohmer wave, a William wave; duplicates, triplicates, quadru- 
plicates, but no rebinding. But Conan Doyle and Rider Haggard 
always need a whole shelf each, and endless restorations. 

Always, however, one type of tale has the unquestioned mastery. 
Five boys out of six, I, after sixteen years’ experience, believe, 
prefer the ‘school story’ to any other, however ‘ really horrid,’ 
as Catherine Morland said, these last may be. It is indeed mag- 
nificent to see our old B.O.P. school stories retaining their grip, 
and the Guineapigs and Tadpoles of St. Dominic’s as beloved to-day 
as ever. Yet never was there such an age as the happy present 
for school stories. Should an uncle desire to win (temporarily) a 
schoolboy nephew’s heart, let him venture boldly on the whole 
rich six of the ‘ Teddy Lester,’ or the five of the ‘ Play-up,’ 
series—books indispensable to the beginnings of any boys’ 
library. The two authors I know by name alone. But I like to 
imagine the grip of the hand with which Talbot Baines Reed 
would have congratulated John Finnemore and Herbert Hayens. 

Then do boys read ? 

All that the Bivouac records show me is this: that in three 
summer months 100 ‘ evening’ boys borrowed over 1700 books. 
And summer evenings, even those of 1924, are not the time when 
the Club is most frequented. I do not share the Headmaster of 
Eton’s pessimism. 

BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 


Exeter College, Oxford, 





FRANCIS JEFFREY AS A LITERARY CRITIC 


FRANCIS JEFFREY, as first editor of the Edinburgh Review and 
the man who guided its destinies for the first twenty-seven years 
of its existence, occupied a place of considerable importance in 
the literary world of his day. As a critic his work had more 
influence in moulding the taste of the general reader and in build- 
ing up his stock of ideas about books than the work of any of his 
greater contemporaries. Jeffrey’s influence was not unmerited, 
for he may be regarded as the mean, or midway post, in criticism ; 
only those who bear names of high renown rise to a superior level ; 
but those, on the other hand, who judged falsely, or with pre- 
judice, or with the blinded eyes of bygone standards, fall far below. 
All the other critics of his time can be divided into these two 
classes ; for this reason, and because he has scarcely had justice 
done him, it seems worth while to review the extent of his critical 
achievements. 

Hazlitt pays Jeffrey a fine tribute when he affirms that he 
‘is certainly in advance of the age, and yet perfectly fitted both 
from knowledge and habit of mind to put a curb upon its rash 
and headlong spirit.’ The Edinburgh Review was thus through his 
guidance ‘ placed in the middle between two extremes.’ Neither 
were Jeffrey’s politics as advanced as Hazlitt’s own, nor were his 
literary tastes sufficiently advanced to allow him to appreciate 
Wordsworth as Lamb did. Jeffrey belongs to a type which does 
not often make its appearance in the higher ranks of literature, 
though it is sufficiently common in other ranks of life. In both 
literature and politics his was that essentially practical outlook 
which, while keeping itself abreast with modern ideas, sifts them 
and selects for use such as gain a more immediate acceptance, 
but at the same time rejects others more original and revolu- 
tionary, which may ultimately be destined to gain acceptance. 
Nevertheless, Jeffrey clearly belongs to the Romantic movement. 
He conceived that he belonged to a time when the native English 
genius was coming into its own again, and that the school of 
Pope and Addison, by following Continental ideals too rigorously, 
had imposed fetters on our literature which were then being cast 
off. He turned back to the Elizabethans as to a great age and 
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praised them generously. And if anyone has any doubts that 
he was a genuine Romantic, these should be dispelled by the 
following passage, where he defines Shakespeare’s poetry as— 


that fond familiarity with beautiful forms and images, that eternal 
recurrence to what is sweet and majestic in the simple aspects of Nature, 
that indestructible love of flowers and odours, and dews and clear waters, 
and soft airs and sounds and bright skies and woodland solitudes, and 
moonlit bowers, which are the material elements of poetry, and that fine 
sense of their indefinable relation to mental emotion which is its essence 


and vivifying soul. 


The period to which Jeffrey conceived he belonged had been 
ushered in by Gray, Collins, and Goldsmith ; it really began with 
Cowper and had been continued by Crabbe, Campbell, and 
Rogers. Likewise he was fully aware of the great influences at 
work at the time in the return to Nature and the return to the 
past. But while no explorers had pushed beyond this point into 
the hinterland of poetry in 1797, by 1845 settlers had arrived 
in considerable numbers, and the explorers had penetrated much 
further. Jeffrey was no explorer; he could only follow uncer- 
tainly in the trail of a few of them ; but, to say the least, he saw 
and learnt far more than those who stayed at home. His is the 
1797 attitude of mind—that of the Romantic movement imme- 


diately prior to the publication of the Lyrical Ballads. Of the 
greater men of his age perhaps his most liberal estimate is con- 
tained in the following words, written in 1811 : 


Southey, and Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Miss Baillie have all 
of them copied the manner of our old poets ; and along with this indication 
of good taste, have given great proofs of original genius. The misfortune 
is that their copies of those great originals are liable to the charge of extreme 
affectation. . . . They have mixed in, too, so much of the mawkish tone 
of pastoral innocence and babyish simplicity, with a sort of pedantic 
emphasis and ostentatious glitter, that it is difficult not to be disgusted 
with their perversity and with the solemn self-complacency with which 
they have put their claims on public admiration. . . . But notwith- 
standing all these faults, there is a fertility and a force, a warmth of feeling 
and an exhilaration of imagination, about them which classes them, in our 
estimation, with a much higher order of poets than the followers of Dryden 
and Addison, and justifies an anxiety for their fame in all the admirers 
of Milton and Shakespeare. 


Jeffrey’s principal fault is an excessive confidence in his own 
position. For instance, he knows of no one more competent than 
himself to compile an authoritative volume of Specimens of our 
Living Poets. His attitude makes him blind to the fact that a 
powerful and original thinker must necessarily be ahead of his 
generation ; so, unfortunately, it becomes one of his critical 
dicta that ‘present popularity .. . is, after all, the only safe 


passage to future glory.’ 
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However, one cannot deny him honesty, and a large measure 
of freedom from external prejudice. The man who reviewed 
Marmion as he did, and then sent the review to Scott, with whom 
he had a dinner engagement for that very night, to see if he would 
still be welcome, cannot be accused of lack of courage ; nor can 
we withhold our admiration from the man who wrote so generously 
of Scott’s poetry when reviewing The Lady of the Lake at the very 
time when Scott was launching the Quarterly on its career of opposi- 
tion. One is likewise impressed by the very reasonable and broad- 
minded tone of the review of Byron’s Cain, when it is considered 
that that work contains as fierce a denunciation of accepted 
theological dogmas as anything Shelley ever wrote. 

It is characteristic of the rigidity of Jeffrey’s critical system 
that he judges a work by certain standards already fixed in 
his mind. This is part of the eighteenth century legacy still 
remaining to criticism; it proceeds from a certain orderliness 
of mind which desires exact and accurate measurements ; but 
such a method has other advantages to recommend it, for it 
is far easier to point out what qualities a poem lacks than to 
write a discriminating appreciation of its merits. Yet it cannot 
be said that this plus and minus method does not yield 
definite results, for it enables Jeffrey, in spite of. his admira- 
tion, to pick out many of the defects which have denied 
immortality to Lalla Rookh, though that work certainly never 
aspired to be judged by the epic standards which its reviewer 
seems inclined to apply to it. But at any rate his standards 
were high ; one need only refer to the passage already quoted in 
which he attempts to define poetry. The idea hinted at in the 
last words of the sentence, ‘ that indefinable sense of their relation 
to mental emotion,’ is one which he frequently develops elsewhere. 
Jeffrey maintains that poetry gains its principal effects ‘ not so 
much by the images it directly presents as by those it suggests 
to the fancy.’ His theory is successful up to a point, but begins 
to lead to unfortunate results when he deduces from this that 
common feelings and common situations, having the largest asso- 
ciation areas in the brain, are therefore the fittest subjects for 
poetry. However much this might bring a man into sympathy 
with certain aspects of Wordsworth’s theory, it would neverthe- 
less leave a large amount of Keats and practically the whole of 
Shelley a closed book to him. But we certainly have here the 
explanation of one of the chief causes of Jeffrey’s admiration for 
Campbell, Rogers, and Crabbe, or rather, as one is inclined to, 
suspect, we see that this part of his theory was the product of his 
admiration for them. 

Another canon at the root of Jeffrey’s criticism, although not 
explicitly stated, is that poetry is primarily didactic in its pur- 
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pose. This heirloom of the eighteenth century is a belief that 
leads to some interesting consequences. For this reason he is 
completely unable to understand realism as a poetic method, and 
he takes Crabbe to task for overstepping the conventional limits, 
Crabbe, he held, handled some subjects that were unfit for poetry, 
and he cites as an example Peter Grimes, one of his most powerful 
works. Likewise he regrets that in The Lay of the Last Minstrel 


the feuds of Border chieftains should have monopolised as much poetry 
as might have served to immortalise the whole baronage of the empire. 


In other words, the thieving Borderers were hardly characters of 
sufficient dignity to be commemorated in poetry. Another streak 
of conventionality akin to this trait appears when he blames 
Wordsworth for not modelling the character of Matthew on the 
familiar type of village schoolmaster as depicted by Goldsmith 
and Crabbe, or when in the review of Crabbe’s Borough he naively 
remarks : 


We are struck, also, with several omissions in the picture of a maritime 
borough. Mr. Crabbe might have made a great deal of the press-gang ; 
and, at all events, should have given us some wounded veteran sailors 
and some voyagers with tales of wonder from foreign lands. 


We may smile at these things now, but we are hardly justified in 


summing up Jeffrey’s critical pronouncements as Sir Leslie 
Stephen does when he says that ‘ Jeffrey’s blundering is amaz- 
ingly systematic and comprehensive.’ It is the aim of this article 
to show that he held definite views about literature; and 
although these are not the views of our own time, they are of 
considerable interest and importance for the light they throw 
upon the best and most cultured opinion of the period; and, 
when all is said, they are not illiberal. Jeffrey was not a great or 
an inspired critic, but he generally has something sensible to say. 
He has genuine poetic taste, and, in spite of the popular myth to 
the contrary, it will be found that he has rarely denied some 
measure of worth where it was deserved. For instance, in spite 
of his strictures on The Excursion, he has displayed a surer touch 
in indicating its greatest passages than did Lamb’s far more 
sympathetic review in the Quarterly. Where he was most at 
fault was in the excessive praise he lavished on the minors of his 
age. Yet even if he overpraised Campbell, he recognised that 
his best work was to be found amongst his shorter poems. 

There is a well-known passage that comes at the very end of 


Jeffrey’s critical writings that is often quoted as an example of 
his critical obtuseness : 


Since the beginning of our critical career we have seen a vast deal of 
beautiful poetry pass into oblivion, in spite of our efforts to recall or 
retain it in remembrance. The tuneful quartos of Southey are already 
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little better than lumber; and the rich melodies of Keats and Shelley, 
and the fantastical emphasis of Wordsworth, and the plebeian pathos of 
Crabbe, are melting fast from the field of our vision. The novels of Scott 
have put out his poetry. Even the splendid strains of Moore are fading 
into distance and dimness, except where they have been married to 
immortal music ; and the blazing star of Byron is receding from its pride, 
. . . The two who have the longest withstood this rapid withering of the 
laurel, and with the least marks of decay on their branches, are Rogers and 
Campbell. 


Perhaps we can interpret this more generously. Jeffrey, it is 
said, was always haunted by a natural despondency ; and may 
we not also see the disappointment of the critic who has received 
the best work of his contemporaries with some praise, and a 
measure of censure (from which we never exempt mere con- 
temporaries) ? He saw them disregard his advice by persisting 
in their ‘ affectations ’ and at the same time watched the quality 
of the poetical output of some of them steadily decline. That is 
why he is surest of the fame of the two men who most nearly 
express his standard of poetical excellence. 

However, let us turn to the brighter side once more, and see the 
full measure of his critical capacity. There are fewer juster 
criticisms of Burns than his review of that poet ; and he inter- 
prets admirably the nature and scope of his genius to the world 
south of the Tweed. On the whole, he summed up Scott’s merits 
as a poet quite accurately, and was the first to recognise the oft- 
repeated truth that Byron’s characters—Harold, Lara, Manfred, 
and the rest—are one and the same, in fact the poet himself. 
The following also is not only fine criticism, but fine writing : 


What indications are there of Leary in any of Shakespeare’s earlier 
plays, what traces of it in any he wrote afterwards? None. It might 
have been written by any other man, he is so little conscious of it. He 
never once returns to that huge sea of sorrow ; but has left it standing by 
itself, shoreless and unapproachable. 


In fine, I am convinced that Jeffrey added considerably to 
the stock of our commonest ideas about English literature ; but, 
instead of meeting with due acknowledgment, he has shared in 
the revilings which the worst work of men like Gifford and Lock- 
hart brought down upon the heads of the reviewers. 


R. C. BALD. 


Vor. XCVII—No. 576 
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COPYRIGHT LAW AND THE PUBLIC 


EvERyY good citizen is supposed to have a knowledge of the laws 
of his country ; but, unfortunately for Mr. Citizen and fortunately 
for the lawyers, he is not omniscient. 

Though it is not surprising that the public should be ignorant 
of the details of the law dealing with such a technical subject as 
copyright, it is extraordinary, with the increase of reading and 
of interest in the drama and music, that the public should be 
unaware of the broad principles that govern copyright property. 

The Society of Authors, Playwrights arid Composers, founded 
by Sir Walter Besant in 1884 and now a flourishing institution 
of some 3000 members, was formed to make the owners of copy- 
right property wise as to their rights and to protect those rights 
from infringement ; but as no such society exists for the benefit 
of laymen and amateurs, it may be worth while to open the eyes 
of some who are inclined to undervalue as property all forms of 
intellectual labour. 

It is not the object of this article to analyse the difference 
between mental and manual labour—yet, for a patent reason, the 
former is seriously underpaid when compared with the latter— 
but it is the object to show that because intellectual labour is 
underpaid it is not therefore valueless, and that its values have 
been increasing with the increase of the reproductive processes, 
and that the outward and visible sign of this increase has been 
the evolution of copyright legislation. 

Copyright in books was a matter of somewhat slow evolution. 
The original right of multiplication by printing was claimed as a 
monopoly of the Crown. This authority controlled the printing- 
presses, so that no book could be printed without a licence. The 
Company of Stationers was created to supervise this control, 
and was incorporated in 1556. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the history and the powers of the 
Stationers’ Company, which were renewed from time to time. 

Strenuous efforts were made to obtain proper legislation. 
The Act of Anne, 1709, was the first to give protection direct 
to the author, the creator of the property. The protection was 
very inadequate, yet it was a large step in advance when the 
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author was acknowledged and his property confirmed to him 
rather than to the tradesmen who multiplied copies. It was not 
until 1842, when the Act of 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45 was passed, that 
any rea! advance was made, over a century and a quarter from 
the first recognition of the author. But though the Act of 1842 
was a step forward, granting protection to the author for his life 
and seven years afterwards, or forty-two years from the date of 
publication, whichever was the longer period, it did not cover all 
artistic property, the rights in which were scattered about in 
several Acts, difficult of interpretation. 

The confusion that arose out of these many Acts was endured 
for a period of seventy years. There were frequent agitations for 
reform. The Society of Authors, Playwrights and Composers 
itself, on different occasions, put forward three different Bills 
for the purpose of consolidating and simplifying the law. It was 
not until 1911 that the Government undertook and carried 
through the present Copyright Act. 

This step was undertaken then not because of the desire to 
help and guard the artistic property of intellectual producers (so 
little have the legislators of England cared for these non-vote- 
carriers), but in order that the Government might maintain the 
high dignity of Great Britain before the Continental nations. 

To explain this statement it will be necessary to go back a few 
years. In the ’sixties and ’seventies of last century treaties deal- 
ing with literary and artistic property were made with various 
countries. The interpretation of these became so confusing that 
it was decided to hold an international meeting at Berne in 1885 
at which nations might settle some common principles dealing 
with the interchange of literary and artistic property. The Con- 
vention then settled was adopted by: most of the European 
nations, and by Great Britain under the Act of 1886. It was 
amended at a meeting in Paris in 1896, and a revised Convention 
was settled in Berlin in 1908. As Great Britain could not join 
the Convention of 1885 without the special legislation of 1886, 
so it could not join this revised Convention without fresh legisla- 
tion. The Government at last, in order not to be left out of this 
great league of nations, decided not only to pass an Act to enable 
Great Britain to join the revised Convention, but to remodel the 
British law. Accordingly the Act of 191I was passed, and came 
into activity in 1912. 

This is a short history of the evolution of copyright in Great 
Britain, except so far as it is concerned with the interchange of 
intellectual property with the United States. With regard to the 
States, it is only necessary to say that they have never joined this 
first great League of Nations. 

Within the Act of 1911 all forms of copyright property are 
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included. ‘Author’ is the term that covers the creator of the 
property, and, with very few exceptions, the creator of the 
property is the first owner of the copyright. 

How does this law affect the public, and on “what points is it 
necessary to warn the ordinary citizen ? 

It will be necessary to explain as briefly as possible the 
definition of copyright and the purport of the Act, and then to 
quote instances how unwary and ignorant persons may find 
themselves infringing other people’s rights and damaging other 
people’s property. 

The essential of copyright is copying. It may sound absurd 
to make this statement, but if it should happen by chance that 
an author in the United States and another in Great Britain wrote 
a story around the same characters, in the same locality, and 
with the same plot, and each story was written independently, 
there would be no infringement by the one author of the other 
author’s rights. 

How, then, is copyright defined in the Act ? The Act says: 


For the purposes of this Act ‘ copyright’ means the sole right to 
produce or reproduce the work or any substantial part thereof in any 
material form whatsoever, to perform, or in the case of a lecture to deliver, 
the work or any substantial part thereof in public; if the work is un- 
published, to publish the work or any substantial part thereof : 
and shall include the sole right— 

(a) To produce, reproduce, perform, or publish any translation of 
the work ; 

(b) In the case of a dramatic work, to convert it into a novel or other 
non-dramatic work ; 

(c) In the case of a novel or other non-dramatic work, or of an 
artistic work, to convert it into a dramatic work, by way of 
performance in public or otherwise ; 

(d) In the case of a literary, dramatic and musical work, to make any 
record, perforated roll, cinematograph film or other contrivance 
by means of which the work may be mechanically performed or 
delivered ; 

and to authorise any such acts as aforesaid. 


There are other limitations and definitions in other clauses of 
the Act, but as this is not a treatise on copyright legislation, they 
cannot come within the scope of this article. 

Copyright lasts for the author’s life and, with certain limita- 
tions, for fifty years afterwards. 

Copyright under the Act of 1842 endured for the life of the 
author and seven years afterwards, or forty-two years from the 
date of publication, whichever was the longer period. If either 
of these periods overruns the date when the new Act comes 
into operation (July 1, 1912), then the owner obtains advantage 
of the extended period. If the time of copyright under the former 
Act has expired, then copyright cannot be revived. 
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The period covered by the Act of 1842 refers to book publication 
only, a form of publication with which this article especially deals. 
The chief difficulties with which the ordinary person may have 
to contend can be classified under the following headings : 
1. Government Publications. 
2. Letters. 
3. Quotations, 
4. Performing Rights in Music and Drama, 
5. Photographs. 

1. Government Publications.—It is the custom to think that 
Government publications are public property, but this is not the 
case. 

Section 18 of the Act runs as follows : 


Without prejudice to any rights or privileges of the Crown, where any 
work has, whether before or after the commencement of this Act, been 
prepared or published by or under the direction or control of His Majesty 
or any Government department, the copyright in the work shall, subject 
to any agreement with the author, belong to His Majesty, and in such case 
shall continue for a period of fifty years from the date of the first publication 
of the work. 


It is not difficult to obtain the necessary leave, which is usually 
given by the head of the department concerned. The reason for 
the section is self-evident : to protect the Government from the 
unauthorised publication of confidential reports. But the Govern- 
ment resent publication without leave. In one case an author, 
the head of a Government department, wrote a book on his 
special subject, and used part of a report that he had himself 
written. Government Department No. 2 wrote to him an official 
letter drawing his attention to the section of the Act and stating 
that leave must be obtained from the head of the department. 
He promptly remedied the mistake and gave himself the necessary 
sanction. 

2. Letters.—If a letter is written, the receiver naturally thinks 
that it belongs to him, and so it does in a sense, but not in a 
copyright sense. The actual paper on which the letter is written 
ishis property. He can destroy it or sell it, or, should it deal with 
an intimate subject, carefully preserve it. In many cases it might 
be better to destroy it. But there is one thing he cannot do 
without the consent of the writer, that is, publish a copy of it. 
Many writers of autobiographies proceed gaily to gather in their 
material, much of which lies in letters they have received. Many 
writers of biographies or memoirs ask for the loan of letters. The 
authors of autobiographies must remember that they have no 
tight to publish the letters they hold without the consent of the 
writers, and the recipients of letters must remember that in 
loaning to tiie authors of biographies and memoirs they cannot 
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and must not grant—which they often ignorantly do—a right of 
reproduction which they do not possess. 

The penalties under the Act for this infringement are heavy, 
From personal experience I could quote many. instances where 
whole editions have been held up, and the publisher compelled 
to withdraw the infringing matter and pay damages. In some 
cases I regret to say that the writer of the book may be ruined by 
his carelessness and neglect. 

The publication of letters is one of the commonest and most 
dangerous forms of copyright infringement. 

3. Quotations.—Infringement by quotation is another danger 
from which the public suffers, though when a poem is published 
in book form or the work is in print Mr. Citizen is inclined to be 
more cautious than in the case of letters. 

‘A substantial part’ is necessary to make an infringement. 
What is ‘a substantial part’ is a legal point which must be 
settled on the evidence of each case. It is quite clear that the 
words are as applicable, in a book of poems, to each poem as 
they are to the book as a whole, or even to an important speech 
in a play as to the play as a whole. Neither is the question one 
of quantity merely ; it is equally a question of quality. A case 
was decided in the courts in favour of the plaintiff when two 
verses of a poem were quoted. But quotation is allowed by the 
Act, and is not an infringement, when it is ‘ any fair dealing for 
the purposes of private study, research, criticism, review, or 
newspaper summary.’ 

No one must think that acknowledgment of the source is a 
defence. It is not. 

In some cases those who desire to quote, and have knowledge 
of the existence of the author’s rights, foolishly communicate 
with the publisher rather than direct with the author for authority. 
The publisher, unmindful of his contract with the author, or 
perhaps conscious only of his past powers, gives his sanction. 
Then a difficult position arises, as under the contract the control 
lies entirely with the author. It is essential, therefore, that he 
who desires to act fairly should be quite sure that the person 
who gives the sanction is the holder of the right. 

There is one special form of infringement which should be 
mentioned, as it has sometimes an air of innocence about it quite 
cheering to everyone but the original author. 

A. may have written an exhaustive book on gardening for 
small gardens, or on intensive vegetable culture, or on bees, or, 
indeed, on any other subject, urban or rural, which claims the 
interest of a large number of people. B. comes along and reads 
the book, and is interested in the subject. He then proceeds to 
write articles for the local newspaper—in some cases even for the 
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more important papers—taking large blocks out of the book 
that he has been reading without mentioning to the editor the 
source from which his information comes. The editor publishes 
the articles without inquiry. Sometimes the parties escape 
detection ; sometimes they awake to the fact that they have to 
pay serious damages. The profits of the paper and the income 
of the contributor suffer accordingly. 

4. Performing Rights in Music and Drama, Recitations and 
Readings.—The crux of all these performances is the words in the 
Act ‘in public.’ If the performance is a private performance, 
there is no infringement. What is a private performance ? 
Mr. Citizen must not think that a performance is private because 
no money is taken at the doors, or that it is private because it 
takes place in a private house. When a case is on the border line, 
it must be decided in the courts by the special evidence, but there 
are some cases which are clearly legally public which many would 
consider private. The best plan is to be on the right side. When 
a member of the public desires to give a reading or performance 
he should state the position candidly to the author. There are 
more infringements in the case of music than under the other 
headings. A performer at a village concert must not think 
because he has bought a piece of music at a shop that he is, 
therefore, entitled to perform it in public. But it is much more 
difficult to find out who is the owner of the performing rights in 
music than in any other form of copyright property. Under the 
old Act a special notice was necessary on every piece of music 
published. This requisite has been done away with. ; 

The present difficulty arises owing to the unfortunate fact 
that many composers assign their copyright to the publishers, 
and some of the latter assign their performing rights—part of the 
copyright—to a society that collects the fees. It is not possible 
to set out at length the methods of collection or the prices that 
are charged ; but in the case of a musical performance, as in 
the case of quotations, the inquirer should be sure that he 
obtains a sanction from the lawful owner. This is more difficult 
with music, for in many cases, owing to the composer’s rash 
assignment, it is impossible to trace who he may be. 

Recitations and readings may also be infringements; here 
most probably the words ‘a substantial part’ will again come 
into prominence. 

5. Photographs.—The copyright in photographs must be 
viewed from an entirely different point. Under the former 
headings Mr. Citizen has to be careful of the rights of others ; 
under the present heading, of his own rights. 

Many people—such is the vanity of the human race—are 
flattered when photographers ask to be allowed to take their 
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photographs, ignorant of the fact that under most of the contracts 
they are parting with a valuable property: the copyright, the 
right of reproduction. There was once a rising young barrister 
who yielded to the photographer’s invitation; as a lawyer he 
ought to have known better. He was in love, and he had a rival, 
The latter was a newspaper proprietor, who found out the name 
of the photographer, and for a sum purchased the copyright in 
the barrister’s photograph, with disastrous result to the barrister, 
The barrister has given up the law; the proprietor is a happy 
married man. The moral to this short tale is patent : Never part 
with the copyright in your photograph. 
G. HERBERT THRING. 





ISLINGTON AND PENTONVILLE 


WueEN Abraham Cowley wished to express his contempt—real or 
assumed—for ‘the monster London,’ he assured the city that if 
she were to lose all the wicked men within her borders, and ‘ all 
the fools that crowd her so,’ she would become a village less than 
Islington. To-day Islington is no village, but a very busy, crowded 
part of London, touched by Shoreditch, Finsbury, Pentonville 
and Clerkenwell. It is densely populated, the rate being about 
215 persons per acre ; if any reader should chance to possess an 
acre of garden, let him set to work to think how he would house 
215 people within its limits. 

Yet I fancy that Islington still has an individuality of its own. 
It was once a village, and to-day if you wander along past the 
‘ Angel,’ through Upper Street, on whose broad pavement four 
perambulators can charge abreast—and do—you will pass many 
green islands, bits of the old Islington Green, which must have 
stretched to the old church, and have joined that little space of 
turf and trees which the dead keep inviolate—their last service 
to the living. 

It is quite worth while to go into the parish church, dedicated 
to St. Mary, and look round; one sighs for the earlier church, 
dated 1483, which was pulled down when the present one was 
built in 1751. Doubtless this Georgian building was thought to 
be very handsome in its day. It is really handsome, although it 
is impossible to help feeling that the mind of the architect dwelt 
more on concert halls than on churches. There are compensations, 
for no lover of beautiful wood can afford to scorn the best Georgian 
churches, and whoever pulled down the venerable building had 
the grace to save a few of its relics. The vault at least appears 
to have been spared, and must still hold the bodies of the two 
wild gallants of James I.’s reign who quarrelled over cards, and 
fought a duel in a field hard by, distrusting each other so pro- 
foundly that they wore nothing but their shirts, in order to 
preclude the possibility of concealed armour. Both fell, and the 
King ordered that they should be buried in the same grave. | * 

To my mind the most interesting monument in the church is 
erected to the memory of Dame Alice Owen. The inscription 
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states that this matron died in 1613, and ‘ having enriched and 
advanced all her children, kept great hospitalitie.’ This does 
Dame Alice the barest justice, for it is to her bounty that Islington 
owes its fine school for boys and its equally fine school for girls, 
institutions which have sent out many hundreds of well-trained 
young citizens to fill responsible posts throughout the Empire, 
The legend is that whilst Dame Alice was taking gentle exercise 
in the pleasant fields she just escaped being hit by an arrow— 
Islington was a great place for archery—and that her ‘ great 
hospitalitie ’ was a thank-offering for her life. 

Merry Islington? I hardly think so to-day. It may have 
been merry when the spa at Sadler’s Wells was so fashionable 
that the Princesses Amelia and Caroline frequented it day by day, 
to drink the waters which were a cure for ‘ hysteric affections, 
asthmas, indigestions, swellings, eruptions and nerves’ ; it must 
have been merry when Grimaldi played at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, and was in his turn a cure for hysteric affections and 
nerves ; but to-day only the shell of the theatre stands overlooking 
the New River waterworks ; it is to be sold as a building site, and 
great masses of hoarding hide even the portico under which sedan 
chairs used to shelter. 

To-day Islington conveys to my mind the idea of someone 
who has ‘come down’ in the world, after seeing better days; 
there is a tinge of something like faded gentility. Yet it is a very 
busy place ; I know more people actively at work to-day in its 
ward than in any other part of London. Islington has its respect- 
ability to consider, and respectability usually entails work. 

If anyone wished to be introduced to some typical Islington 
women-workers, I should take him first to call on a widow, aged 
seventy-two, who lives in one room, has the old age pension, 
and is graciously allowed by us to earn an additional ten shillings 
a week, if she can, but no more. She does this by crocheting 
silk jumpers, for five shillings each, or by mending the stockings 
of boarders at a large establishment near, at a penny a pair. 
(‘ When it comes to boys’ football stockings, I have to charge 
twopence,’ she says.) There is no form of needlework in which 
this bright-eyed old lady is not proficient, and she is a mine of 
information about the neighbourhood. Once I exclaimed at the 
beauty of some pencil drawings which she showed me, designs 
for embroidery. ‘ Why, you are an artist,’ I said. She flushed 
slightly, and rejoined : 

‘I come of a family of artists. Once I owned houses near here, 
but the rates and the repairs killed me, and I had to let them go. 
Yes, I know the people round ; I visited them myself in my day. 
Now I just manage to keep myself, and as my only daughter is 
dead, what more do I want ?’ 
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She began to hunt through a drawer to show more designs, 
and then turned to a friend of mine who was with me, a young 
and attractive friend. 

‘ Here is something I want to show you,’ she said. 

She brought out a shallow cardboard box which contained a 
very elaborate oid valentine. I smiled as I saw the lace paper 
edge, the roses and forget-me-nots, the two hearts pierced by one 
arrow, and the verse which breathed unending adoration. I 
smiled, too, in a different way when my young friend said 
wonderingly : ‘Is that really a valentine? I have never seen 
one before.’ Of course, I was entirely mistaken in thinking that 
there was the faintest tinge of wistfulness in her voice ! 

The room in which this old lady lives and works is splendidly 
light for the moment ; this is because the houses which used to 
be in front were condemned, and pulled down. They cannot be 
rebuilt at present, for immediately behind is a row of tiny houses, 
four rooms and a scullery, which would be completely darkened 
by new buildings ; until other homes can be found for the inhabi- 
tants the cottages must stand. I am told that in one of them 
live a man and his wife, one grown-up son, two grown-up daugh- 
ters, a lodger, his wife and three children. It must be a puzzle to 
fit them all in. 

A few streets away is a very decent little house, let off to 
several families. In the basement lives a woman who supports 
herself by making artificial flowers. She is a widow, and for three 
years before his death she had to support also her invalid husband. 
Those were very hard times, but now that her only daughter is 
willing and able to work things are easier. That is monetarily, 
for she is face to face to-day with a terrible tragedy. She had 
three brothers ; two of them fell in the war, and the third, a 
gasfitter by trade, married, and became out of work. This is what 
she told me: 

‘It preyed on his mind. He kept on saying that there were 
jobs to be done, and he’d be glad to do them, but the union 
wouldn’t let him take the pay he could get. So he went on 
troubling and fretting and hating to have to take the dole. One 
day his wife comes to fetch me ; he’d gone clean off his head, and 
was taken away to the asylum. She and I went to see him. He 
didn’t seem so very bad, but they said he’d make away with 
himself if they let him out. We were going away when he called 
me back. “ Lizzie, Lizzie,” he says, ‘now mind you never do 
no more work, or it’ll be bad for you. There’s a new law out that 
no one is ever to do any more work. Promise me you won’t.” Of 
course I promised, to quiet him, and then came home to get on 
with these velvet flowers.’ 

Come a few hundred yards further, and mount to the top of a 
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funny little wedge of a house, which seems to be an unwanted 
slice of the next building. Here lives my friend Mrs. X., a woman 
for whom I have the greatest respect. Her room is a curious 
sight, for there is hardly any furniture in it, only a large collection 
of boxes of all sorts. Mrs. X. can explain this, for twice in her life 
she has had to suffer the intrusion of a broker’s man. On the last 
occasion her debt was 14s. 6d. She is about seventy-six, and can 
speak what used to be called good Queen’s English. Who she is 
I do not know, but she is an educated woman. Her work is to 
machine heavy felt motoring gloves. As she has the old age 
pension, she would not dare to earn more than ten shillings a 
week ; but, asa matter of fact, she finds it difficult to earn seven 
shillings. To make a dozen pairs of these gloves she has to give 
144 cuts with a heavy pair of scissors, and latterly she has begun 
to suspect that her arm is not so strong as it used to be: shooting 
pains run up it to the shoulder. 

Mrs. X. might fairly be called a sportswoman. For many 
years she worked in this singularly desolate room, worked and 
dreamed. The dream was always the same ; it was of ‘ red Devon 
by the sea.’ She longed to see it again ; she longed to go once more 
to her sister, who lived there—fortunate woman! The sister 
wanted her, but could not afford to send her the fare. At last the 
dream of red cliffs and blue sea came true. One day Fate, or 
Providence—I am inclined to think the latter—arranged that she 
should be knocked down by a tramcar. She was really hurt, and 
had to go to bed for a week ; but at the end she got compensation 
from the company—eight pounds. There was no hesitation ; she 
took a return ticket to a charming spot in South Devon, and spent 
a perfect fortnight with her sister. She came home penniless, 
but quite content. ‘ After thirty years’ waiting I had it, and no 
one can take it from me.’ 

Mrs. X. is a keen politician. I saw her a day or so before the 
General Election, and found her gravely studying the election 
addresses of three candidates. All were anxious to assure her that 
her interests were dear to their hearts, and that they considered 
that she was the backbone of the country. 

‘ There is only one of them worth considering, of course,’ she 
said. ‘ You have no idea what trouble I have to make some of the 
people round record their votes, even the ones who know what is 
right. At the last election I said to the woman who lives down- 
stairs: “‘ Now when are you going to vote ? You know it is your 
duty.” ‘“‘ Well,” she said, “‘ perhaps I’ll go with you.” ‘‘ With 
me!” I said. ‘‘ Why, I was there when the polling station opened. 
At seventy-five you do not put things off. I might have dropped 
down dead an hour later, and my vote would have been lost, 
and it might have been the very one to save the country !’’’ 
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Since I have mentioned the election, may I tell a true story 
about it, the actual words of a woman living in a certain part of 
the East End which I know well ? 

‘I am going to vote different to-day,’ she proclaimed to a 
personal friend of mine. ‘ This time it shall be a gentleman that 
I put in. It’s Mr. ; he keeps a tripe shop in —— Street. 
But he’s lost Mrs. Brown’s vote.’ ‘Why?’ ‘ He put up sheep’s 
heads a penny.’ 

. Ihave headed this article ‘ Islington and Pentonville,’ because 
I do not know exactly where one ends and the other begins. The 
‘Angel’ is in Islington, but Claremont Hall, a few yards away, 
isin Pentonville ; and it is to Claremont Hall that I want you to 
go with me. I believe it is technically a mission centre con- 
nected with a Congregational church ; but to me it is light in the 
darkness. I should like to give an account of one Monday evening 
spent there. 

In the passage I entered I found the very last of the small 
children who had spent the day in the créche being fetched by their 
mothers, who wanted just one last word with ‘Sister.’ As it was 
past 6.30, their quarters were tidy and empty. My host, the Rev. 
F. W. Newland, took me round. Here was the reception room, 
with two baths and plenty of hot water, where any little visitor 
who seems to need a wash gets a tub on arrival. Here was a big 
room set apart for toddlers, fenced about with little barricades 
to prevent too daring excursions, provided with every possible 
means of amusing children of from fifteen months to five years. 
All fun and no discipline? By no means, My guide showed me 
another room, full of little cots, and explained that from twelve 
o'clock until two o’clock all the children have to lie down and go 
to sleep, or at least be quiet. ‘ You would not know that there 
was a child in the place then,’ he said. On another floor is the room 
for infants, from three weeks old and upwards. Anything sweeter 
or prettier than this room, with its white cots and blue drapery, 
its pictures, and its child-loving nurses, I have seldom seen. I 
must add that each of these sleeping rooms boasts a cot which 
came from Windsor Castle in a royal van. Her Majesty the 
Queen knows the créche at Claremont Hall. 

‘What does it cost the mothers ? ’ I asked. 

‘Ninepence a day, if they can afford it. If they can’t, we 
arrange matters. The children are here for nearly twelve hours, 
and have all their meals. They look the picture of health. After- 
wards ? Well, at any rate they have some strength to go on with.’ 

‘Your family begins at the age of three weeks. When does it 
end ?’ 

“At about ninety. I don’t remember anyone over ninety at 
the moment. Come down and see the women-members paying in 
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money at the penny bank. On the way we will look in on the 
Girl Guides who are holding a jumble sale, and at the Brownies’ 
games.’ 

I saw these, also the quarters of the Boy Scouts, and some 
delightful reading and recreation rooms for men. The penny bank 
was a most cheerful sight ; more than a thousand people deposit 
tiny sums of money there weekly. The clothing club was also 
impressive, for Mr. and Mrs. Newland had laid in a supply of 
blankets at two-thirds the usual cost, and were ready to take part 
payments for them. The light refreshment bars and the billiard 
room were also interesting ; but as the hour drew towards eight 
I was aware that a stream of women had set in towards the great 
hall, a building like a chapel, able to seat about a thousand 
persons, and having a nice organ. A very pretty, very old woman 
halted by me for a minute. 

‘ You’re coming to our meeting.’ 

‘AmI? What kind of meeting is it ?’ 

‘Why, ours. Haven’t you ever been before ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Then come along.’ 

*‘ Are you a home worker, may I ask ? ’ 

‘Not now; I’mtooold. Oh, yes, I have been a worker in my 
time. Who do you think I used to work for? Why, Charles 
Dickens.’ 

‘ That is most interesting. What do you remember about him?’ 

“ Why, my dear, he was just like all the other men, you know— 
always thinking that a woman could do just a little bit more than 
she could. It’s not their fault. It comes from having ideal 
women ! ’ 

I followed my new acquaintance into the hall, and found it 
was fairly full; there were between seven and eight hundred 
women present, nearly all of the poorest class, and most of them 
elderly. In the chair on the platform sat Mrs. Newland, and at 
her back was a choir of working women, conducted by a gentle- 
man who was evidently a well-trained musician. For an hour I 
remained there almost spellbound. This was a Monday meeting 
—a weekly fixture—and these women had done their day’s work. 
There they sat, eager and attentive, joining in singing catches of 
what I suppose were revivalist hymns, which they all evidently 
knew. There were prayers, and a short address by a lady whom 
I suppose to have been a deaconess, more hymns, and the Bene- 
diction. I caught part of the refrain of one of the favourite 
hymns : 

‘Oh, Jesus is a rock in a weary land, 
A shelter in a time of storm.’ 


It was not the particular form of worship to which I was intro- 
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duced at a tender age ; it was not the precise form which I should 
choose for myself to-day; but the sight of those hundreds of 
faces, travail-worn and anxious, brightening perceptibly as they 
sang those words, brought tears to my eyes. They were so terribly 
in need of that shelter ; the waves and billows had all but gone 
over them; they were so lonely, so much in need of a friend ; 
and they believed that they had found safety and comfort. As 
I went home the clang of a tram set itself to certain words in my 
brain: ‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail, shall not prevail.’ If 
I were a millionaire I would endow Claremont Hall. 

I might go on for a long time describing the lives of the poor 
in Islington, especially those doing home work, such as making 
cap badges for a great steamship line at 2s. 6d. per badge; but 
perhaps I have given enough typical cases. 

There is another sight in Islington which cannot be left unmen- 
tioned ; it is the Caledonian Market, of world-wide fame. If 
anyone does not know this feature of London life, let him go to 
the Caledonian Road station on any Friday, provided that it is 
a fine day, at any time between noon and three o’clock, take the 
right-hand way when leaving the station, and turn up a hill on 
the first turning to the right. Further direction is needless, for 
as he goes up the hill he will meet coming down a stream of joyful 
purchasers, carrying their spoil with them. Here comes a man 
with an old-fashioned steel fender ; his wife has the toy cart for 
the baby. Here is another with a long gilt looking-glass, and a 
woman who has been investing in faded water-colour drawings. 
Another carries a bright copper kettle, and is followed by the new 
owner of an empty bird-cage and a set of elderly golf clubs. The 
market is held on the big paved square of the Islington Cattle 
Market ; lines of wooden fencing divide it off into rows. If you are 
wealthy and ambitious, you can put up a stall, and have a chair 
or so behind it, and enjoy satisfying meals of winkles, hot chest- 
nuts and ginger ale ; if you are poor, you pick out a space on the 
flagstones, and set out your wares in front of you ; I believe the 
market dues work out at about two shillings a day. 

Up and down the rows troop eager, excited throngs. To buy 
what ? Oh, old clothes and new clothes, every tool that ever 
was made, curtains and old hats, boots and stray rolls of wall- 
paper, linoleum and saucepans, fowls alive and dead, and morsels 
of fur. Here are some good Queen Anne chairs, and a sideboard 
which may be Adams ; here is some really good china, and here 
some hot from the oven. You will find covers of vases smashed 
years ago, cut glass stoppers from long-perished decanters, Indian 
boxes, beautifully carved old card-cases, and dozens of pairs of 
spectacles left behind by those who now can see. When I was 
there last I met quantities of old friends. I can remember the 
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days when sermons were three-quarters of an hour in length, and 
when it was the habit of easily exhausted ladies to take scent 
bottles to church. They were of Bristol glass, in lovely shades 
of blue or red, divided in the centre, one side taking smelling salts, 
the other eau de Cologne. I believe I had a vague hope that I 
might one day become old and important enough to own sucha 
gem myself ; I could buy a dozen to-day at the market. Books 
are here in abundance. If anyone desires some volumes of old 
sermons, let him take a wheelbarrow to Islington, and fill it 
cheaply. If he admires pictures in silk of King Solomon, or any 
other Biblical character, he will get them for ‘a song,’ for, asa 
friend of mine remarked sadly, ‘ there’s no money in sacreds.’ 

I was beginning to moralise over the contents of the stalls, to 
think what rubbish we all collect and leave behind, in short to 
become a prig. I was saved by a glass walking-stick. I almost 
defy anyone to think of anything more utterly, hopelessly useless, 
There it lay on the pavement ; it had a nice crook, easily slipped 
over the arm, and a thread of lovely blue followed the white twist 
along its entire length. I am no collector of glass, but I havea 
friend who is passionately fond of it, and whose collection lacked 
a glass walking-stick. 

‘ Five shillings.’ 

Of course it came home with me, an object of fearful care. I 
learnt that whilst you may walk down the Caledonian Road 
carrying a stuffed gorilla, if you like, without attracting any 
comment, a few miles westward a glass walking-stick becomes 
an object of interest. Truly no Londoner’s education is finished 
until he has visited the Caledonian Market : he may not find any 
of the wonderful bargains of which legends tell ; he may be inclined 
to doubt the absolute accuracy of the shout which goes up: ‘ Any 
price you please! any price you please!’ but he will find a gay 
and amusing scene, just touched with pathos, and will under- 
stand better than ever the meaning of Coventry Patmore’s poem 
The Toys. 

SYDNEY K. PHELPs, 





THE CHILDHOOD OF MADAME DE GENLIS 


Ir a study in contrasts be sought, what can be a better subject 
than the childhood of Mme. de Genlis and that of her ideal creation 
Adéle in Adéle et Théodore? An unkind critic (and the poor lady 
had and still has plenty) might say that her whole life was in 
startling contrast to that of her literary characters. Of course 
she wished to be thought like that paragon of virtue Mme. la 
Baronne d’Almane, whereas in reality . . . But it is not for us, 
happily, to sift records in search of evidence against her or to 
decide whether Hermine or Pamela or both were her daughters 
by Philippe-Egalité; we are not here to throw stones: that 
grateful task may be left to her supposed descendants. For my 
part, I have a weakness for the lady. I am willing to think that she 
sometimes told the truth, I bow to her energy and industry, and 
I believe that she was in her youth almost as charming and 
talented as she herself makes out. 

You remember Adéle. You recollect how she and her 
brother were brought up in their babyhood according to the 
rules which Locke mildly advised and Rousseau loudly com- 
manded. And when she was six her parents forsook the world and 
retired into Languedoc to watch every movement, every word, of 
their unfortunate children and manufacture experiences which 
should test their qualities of endurance, of hospitality, of discretion, 
of what not. That house in Languedoc, too, where the delicate 
art of Riesener, the frivolous engravings of Moreau, were banished 
in favour of dreary cabinets of geological specimens and paintings 
in gouache of Roman emperors, so oppressively educational and 
so ugly ! 

Adéle only becomes amusing when she leaves the country, 
goes to a party complete with rouge and a grand corps, eats more 
cakes than a whaleboned middle can hold, and sickens only too 
literally of the world, or when she goes to Rome, where the 
ladies, hearing that ‘les Frangaises sont fort parfuméés,’ come to 
meet her, their nostrils stuffed with herbs. Let us leave Adéle. 
She is a dull, conventional-minded little person in herself, only 
interesting as a specimen of the children so carefully and painfully 
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and eighties who believed in human perfectibility and nourished, 
with infinite solicitude, so much fodder for the guillotine. 

Mme. de Genlis herself, child of an earlier, more casual 
generation, had no such exemplary upbringing. That she survived 
to be brought up at all was something of a miracle. At birth she 
was thought too small and weak to be swaddled, and so all but 
her little head disappeared into a big pillow stuffed with feathers, 
and they put her down on an armchair. The local bailli, old and 
blind, hobbled up to the chateau with his felicitations and was 
just spreading out the great skirts of his coat and making ready 
to sit on the new arrival when some horrified person pulled him 
away. The wet-nurse being unable, for the best of reasons, to 
feed her, gave her wine and water with a few crumbs of rye bread 
and never a drop of milk, an agreeable diet called miaulée. 

But neither that treatment, nor a serious fall, nor a prolonged 
bath in the pond could kill such a dauntless young person ; she 
survived to spend six years between a little damp room in the 
corner of the chateau and the garden where she ran wild with her 
brother. Her mother does not seem to have cared for little 
children or to have felt much responsibility for the health and 
education of her own, but she did eventually take her daughter 
to Paris, where a fashionable aunt, Mme. de Bellevau, took her 
rustic six-year-old niece severely in hand. The process sounds 
like a Grand Inquisitor’s diversion with a stubborn heretic. They 
pulled out two of the wretched baby’s teeth (she does not explain 
why) ; they squeezed her round little body into whaleboned stays, 
and her plump feet into narrow shoes ; her hair was put into ‘ three 
or four thousand’ curlpapers; she wore a hoop and, ‘ pour 
m’dter mon air provincial,’ an iron collar. Poor little mite. Yet 
it comforted her, at six years old, to be taken to the opera and to 
perform the part of ‘ Friendship ’ in an allegorical féte. 

The next entertainment devised by the pious aunt (mother of 
two illegitimate children) was to take her niece and her own 
daughter to Lyons to be received as canonesses in the noble Order 
of Alix. A fortnight was spent waiting in Lyons whilst the little 
postulants’ proofs of nobility were examined. The examiners’ 
tongues must have wagged about Mme. de Bellevau’s daughter, 
one would think, but perhaps a little casual illegitimacy did not 
matter if the blood were blue enough. The little girls were next 
taken to the great abbatial palace of Alix, with its family of little 
houses clustered round, and there the abbess and her ladies stuffed 
them with so many sweets that they began to feel a strong 
vocation for the state of canoness. 

Then came a day of trial, of hair-curling, trying on clothes, 
being lectured and put through one’s paces ; lastly came a day of 
glory when two small persons dressed in white were taken in all 
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due pomp to the church of the Chapter. The religious ladies, in 
ermine hoods and black silk gowns spread over monstrous hoops, 
were assembled in the choir. (Let us hope the stalls were wide.) 
The Grand Prior advanced, questioned, made the children recite 
the Creed, cut off a lock of each child’s hair and, since he was as 
blind as the batlls of St. Aubin, snipped off a bit of our heroine’s 
ear too, but she bore the wound with admirable fortitude. He 
placed on their fingers a golden ring, round their necks the Order 
with its enamelled cross, on their heads a little slip of black and 
white material called a ‘husband.’ And so it was done; our 
heroine could thenceforward call herself Mme. la Comtesse de 
Lancy. The ecstasy of hearing herself called ‘Madame’ surpassed, 
she said, all other pleasures. 

There was a great deal of shrewd common-sense beneath this 
pompous absurdity, or the system would never have flourished in 
France. The French nobleman left nothing to chance in the 
disposal of his daughters and younger sons, and even as Mme. la 
Comtesse was being received at Alix her father was arranging for 
the reception of his second son, aged eighteen months, into the 
Order of the Knights of Malta. The baby, however, did not live 
to adorn the knighthood. He died just before his sister returned 
to St. Aubin of a surfeited, perhaps, with miaulée. 

The Chapter of Alix was beautifully accommodating. If your 
daughter grew up pretty and you could afford her a dé¢ a husband 
was found, and her canonry entailed nothing more than wearing 
the orders and bearing the rank of countess becomingly. If, on 
the contrary, she was plain and dull, or if the cards had been 
against you, you packed her off to Alix to make her vows, to reside 
there for two years out of every three and to draw a comfortable 
stipend. Still better, an elderly canoness might adopt her (aniécer 
it was called), and leave her eventually all her jewels, her furniture, 
her house. What in the world could be more practical and con- 
venient ? A certain Mme. de Clugny, indeed, offered to adopt 
little Félicité, who, in her sad old age, sighs over the peaceful life 
she might have led, but I doubt whether the Pope himself could 
have made her pronounce her vows at twenty. 

Félicité, by the way, seems really to have been her name, 
though few people probably used it. Later on, when admirers 
addressed her poetically, she was either called ‘Genlis,’ as the 
fashion then was, or else they made use of the ugly but popular 
name of ‘Thémire,’ which had so many useful rhymes: ‘ J’ admire,’ 
‘ Je désive,’ ‘ Je sowpire.’ She herself uses her true name slightly 
modified in her first collection of memoirs: Souvenirs de Félicie' 

The initiation over, Mme. de Lancy was taken back to 
Burgundy by her mother, who handed her to a governess, aged 
sixteen, and to her father, whose one idea was to make her ‘ une 
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femme forte.’ Do you know what it is to be ‘ une femme forte’ ? 
It is to be able to handle spiders and toads without fainting. This 
invaluable piece of moral training was M. Ducrest de St. Aubin’s 
contribution to his daughter’s education. To this the sixteen- 
year-old Mile. de Mars added the Catechism, the harpsichord, 
Clélie, and the tragedies of Mile. Barbier. Thus began the educa- 
tion of the keenest of educationists, who did not begin to learn 
geography herself till she was married and had a post at Court. 

Nevertheless, the love of teaching, which was her true vocation, 
was strong in her already. She was discovered leaning over the 
terrace wall teaching passages from Mlle. Barbier to a handful of 
little village boys who came to cut rushes by the moat. The 
school had been open for a long time on the days when Mlle. de 
Mars shut herself up in her room to write letters to her family, 
modelled on the style of Mlle. de Scudéry, no doubt, and the scholars 
were very willing because, at the end of the lesson, it rained fruit 
and cake from the terrace. 

In spite of his weakness for spiders, Félicité missed her father 
when he went off to Paris, with the intention of staying six months, 
The little brother had already been sent to school there at five 
years old or barely more. When the half-year was nearly up 
Mme. Ducrest thought of arranging theatricals to celebrate her 
husband’s return, or rather, one thinks, to mitigate the dulness 
of provincial life. Whatever the cause may have been, there is no 
record of her ever having such another burst of energy. She 
composed a pastoral play with a mythological prologue (it would 
have that), for she was a literary lady, and, although she did not 
‘ perfectly know the rules’ of versification, she had, her daughter 
says, much natural talent for poetry. Then she drove her elegant 
bergeries into the heads of her four housemaids and cut up her old 
ball gowns to make their pastoral attire. And asif that were not 
enough she aimed at a performance of [phigénie en Aulide with 
herself as Clytemnestra, the local doctor as Agamemnon, his son 
as a ranting, roaring contortionist of an Achilles and little Mme. 
Félicité herself as Iphigenia in a great hoop, cherry-coloured and 
silver and trimmed with fur. 

But Félicité’s greatest hit was as Cupid in the pastoral play. 


‘ Au plaisir j’arrache les ailes 
Pour mieux le fixer prés de vous,’ 


she warbled, fell on poor ‘ Plaisir,’ a little village boy, snatched 
at his wings, which were too firmly gummed on, and was so 
determined to ‘ fix.’ poor Pleasure that she threw him screaming 
to the ground and tugged till at last his wings gave way. 

But all these well-turned couplets, all the posturing of M. Pinot 
jeune as ‘le bouillant Achille,’ did not bring M. Ducrest home 
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The months passed, and his wife, thoroughly stage-struck, con- 
tinued to amuse herself with theatricals. Tragedies, comedies, 
Zaire, Les Folies Amoureuses, were rehearsed, and meanwhile 
Félicité’s Cupid costume was not wasted. No, indeed ; she wore it 
every day. It was, in fact, such a success that copies were made, 
and she had her habit d’amour for Sundays and for week-days. 
Since the little god of love is commonly represented with a bow 
and arrow and nothing else whatever, I hasten to describe the 
version made out of Mme. Ducrest’s old frocks. It was rose- 
coloured, veiled with point lace and a profusion of little artificial 
flowers—very smart as far as it went, but it only went to the knees, 
and one had thought that young ladies in the eighteenth century 
had no knees. It is a far cry to the little girl in one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s stories who fell downstairs and ‘ decently covered 
her ankles’ when her father came to the rescue. There were, 
besides, blue wings and boots of straw colour and silver, bow, 
arrows and quiver, of course, and thus attired, her long hair flying 
behind, did Mme. de Lancy run about the grounds of St. 
Aubin. On Sundays the wings were omitted, and she was taken 
to church decently wrapped in a cloak of nasturtium-coloured 
taffeta, which covered her from head to foot ; but at the Féte- 
Dieu she walked in the procession in her gaudy, brief costume or 
whatever slight variation was necessary to turn Cupid into an 
angel. Eighteen months later, when her father still lingered in 
Paris, she took a man’s part in La Chaussée’s Mélanide, and her 
boy’s dress became her so well that she wore it daily till she was 
nearly twelve. 

How humdrum we have become, how standardised our habits. 
What child nowadays could expect to be at six years old powdered 
and curled and taken to the opera, at ten to run about as a pink 
taffeta Cupid, at eleven to masquerade as a boy ? 

When M. Ducrest returned at last he must have told his wife 
such tales of Paris that the shepherdess housemaids and M. le 
docteur Pinot-Agamemnon suddenly became unendurable, and she 
fled in her turn, taking her daughter, who now assumed feminine 
clothing for good and all, and leaving her husband to rusticate for 
a change. The poor woman’s holiday was brief; what her 
husband may have been doing away in Burgundy I do not know, 
but, by the end of the winter, he was ruined, his property of St. 
Aubin had to be sold, and there was nothing left beyond an 
annuity of 1200 francs. M. Ducrest took himself off to San 
Domingo to repair his fortunes ; his son presumably remained at: , 
school ; his wife chose that moment to quarrel with her sister, in 
whose house she had been staying, and left her in a dudgeon. 
The faithful Mars was dismissed; mother and daughter lived 
modestly in Paris or stayed with such people as M. de la Popeliniére, 
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who, being un peu bourgeois in spite of his magnificence, was only 
too glad to give hospitality to a couple of blue-blooded ladies in 
his curiously assorted household. 

Only the middle-eighteenth century could have produced a 
M. de la Popeliniére. Immensely rich, excessively benevolent, 
would-be literary, a little pompous, a little ridiculous, money and 
good works flowed from him at a rate which enraptured the fashion- 
able ‘ man of feeling.’ A worshipping crowd of literary and artistic 
toadies surrounded him; the rich women smiled; the poor 
curtseyed ; he had every reason for complacence but that he was so 
very unfortunate in matrimony. After the sad affair of the first 
Mme. de la Popeliniére he had his wives sent on approval. Oneof 
them, ordered by post, was not what he had imagined ;_ the charm- 
ing letters which so captivated him were written, after all, by the 
curé, and, besides, she was freckled ; so he married her to a young 
Swiss protégé called Zimmermann, and they became part of his 
family. She lost her freckles, learned to dance and to dress, and 
he may have regretted her, but it was too late. He even cast his 
eyes on Félicité, but alas! she was thirteen and he sixty-six; 
three or four years less between them, and he would have proposed. 
At last the Abbé de la Coste, afterwards so notorious as a black- 
mailer, produced a Mlle. de Mondran, who was duly married, and 
such a bad bargain had poor M. de la Popeliniére made of it that 
he died of grief eighteen months later. 

M. Ducrest returned from abroad only to be arrested for debt 
and cast into the prison of Fort l’Evéque, where he died, not one 
of his wife’s relations being found to give him the 600 francs 
which would have released him. It is we English who are respon- 
sible for the poor gentleman’s ruin and his daughter’s marriage, 
for an English ship took him on his way home, some lucky captain 
pocketed his fortune as prize-money, and he was sent to join a 
number of French prisoners at Launceston. The Comte de Genlis, 
a distinguished young naval officer, captured on his way from 
Pondicherry, was languishing there already and had nothing better 
to do than to fall in love with a miniature of his fellow-captive’s 
daughter. When he got home he was very active in working for 
M. Ducrest’s exchange, and, of course, he had to report progress 
to Mme. Ducrest and the fair original of the miniature. It ended 
in the secret marriage of the Comtesse de Lancy and the Comte de 
Genlis, secret because the bride was penniless and the bridegroom 
had to brave the long and severe displeasure of his family. So at 
sixteen the childhood of Mme. de Genlis, strictly speaking, ended. 
But she was a child still, and it is tempting to follow her in her 
escapades, which were many till she sobered down and wrote, aged 
nineteen and her first baby still unborn, Réflexions d’une Mere de 
Vingt Ans. One story I cannot resist. She went, soon after her 
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marriage, to stay at Genlis with her charming scapegrace of a 
brother-in-law, who was kind when the other relations held aloof. 
A great fishing party was arranged to which she was goose enough 
to go in silly little white embroidered shoes, which stuck in the 
mud. All the country neighbours laughed and called her ‘ belle 
dame de Paris,’ till she lost her temper, for did she not pride 
herself on being country-bred ? But the more she protested the 
more they laughed. ‘ Very well,’ she said, ‘ I’ll show you what a 
fine lady from Paris I am,’ and she picked up a little squirming 
fish as long as her finger and swallowed it whole. She lived in 
dread for months afterwards because her husband said that the 
‘fish might live and grow inside her, but at least she had shown 
those people her spirit. 

Forty years passed of glory, of feverish energy, of whispered 
scandal, revolution, emigration, poverty. In one of the countless 
silent courtyards of that chaotic building L’ Arsenal, up one of those 
unimaginably dirty Parisian staircases which so angered Chateau- 
briand when he returned from exile, lived Mme. de Genlis on a 
little money and a great deal of rancour. There, in a gloomy 
appartement, she spent her days in the warmth of a smoky fire and 
the light of candles shrouded by those green tin shades which came 
in with the Empire ; there, in a muddle of little tables and chairs, 
workbaskets, escritoires, a harp, a bird-cage, old treasures saved 
from the wreck, she lived and wrote, wrote, wrote. 

Dévote, irritable, disappointed, plunging into interminable 
literary quarrels with ‘ Romantics ’ and other offenders, she was a 
piteous figure, a thin, dark-eyed old woman no longer courted, not 
even feared, but to the new world of the Empire simply a bore. 

She was destined to live on through the Restoration and to die 
in the year that her former pupil wrested the throne from Charles X. 
When she pondered over that smoking fire or talked of the past 
to the inevitable little pupil protégée of the moment, I think that, 
in kindlier moods, she passed over the brilliant years which had 
so bitter an aftertaste and went back wistfully to the gay, the 
innocent years of the bride who swallowed the little fish and of 


the pink taffeta Cupid. 
MERIEL GRAHAM. 
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TENNIS 


More years ago than I like to remember chance carried me into 
the old tennis court at Brighton. Escorted by an elder brother, 
who with two small boys on his hands wished to find some more 
active occupation for the afternoon than a promenade of the pier, 
we were in search of the racket court, and misdirection found us 
in the dedans in Little Preston Street. I well remember peering 
into the court wondering what it could be, only conscious that it 
was not rackets, and I can see the heavy, stooping figure of the 
marker, an old man as he seemed ; but as I now take him to have 
been John Tompkins he cannot have been quite forty. I can see 
him now, scanning us and summing us up as unlikely customers, 
and when he learnt what we wanted his interest fell to zero; but 
he put us on our way. However, for myself, I never forgot the 
glimpse I had of a tennis court. It intrigued me then, and it 
intrigues me now, and a game must be a poor one indeed that I 
cannot follow with interest. 

And this for more reasons than one. From the dedans of a 
tennis court a spectator sees the game as he can see no other. 
It is true that his vision of chases round about a yard is in his 
mind’s eye, but that causes him little concern. Experience tells 
him pretty closely how the ball will fall, and apart from that he 
has the whole court at his command, himself sitting sublimely 
at his ease. He is in the best, indeed the only satisfactory, 
position for watching a ball in flight, and he is practically as 
near to it as if he were in the court. Yes, tennis is not only a 
perfect game to play—‘ the most wonderful pastime of its kind yet 
devised by the wit of man,’ as Mr. Noel calls it—but it is a perfect 
game to watch. 

But a perfect game to play? I am claiming my verdict 
before producing my evidence. Well, I think it is perfect, or as 
near perfect as anything human can be, in its variety, its fairness, 
its logic, its possibilities. The combination of these qualities 
gives it a charm hard to find elsewhere. Cricket alone challenges 
it, and then under conditions that nowadays often seem to be lost 
to us. Consider first then the variety. Those of us who have 
had the good fortune to see (and by see, I mean see with the seeing 
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eye) in the past Charles Saunders, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Pettitt, 
Mr. Ernest Crawley, Viscount Grey, Mr. Eustace Miles, Mr. Neville 
Lytton, and of latter-day giants Peter Latham, Covey, ‘ Punch ’ 
Fairs, Ferdinand Garcin, Mr. Jay Gould, Mr. Baerlein, Mr. Vane 
Pennell (who alone of modern players obeys the behest of the 
French marker quoted by M. Jusserand: ‘ Mais criez donc, 
Monsieur, dites quelque chose! Dites: Ah! Ah! II faut égayer 
la partie ; il ne faut pas prendre son plaisir tristement ’), Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Druce, Captain Price, Walter Kinsella, Edward Johnson, 
junr., Etchebaster, will grant, I think, that, save in excellence, 
these players had not much in common. Putting the invisible 
cap on each of their heads, I cannot imagine confusing any one of 
them with another—every one of them plays or played with an 
unmistakable individuality. And this variety of skill is immensely 
interesting to watch. What sort of first stroke will A. make off 
B.’s side-wall service, if B. has his length at fair command ? 
How will C. fare against D’s. giraffe ? And so forth. And in the 
rests the contrasting skill of the players in attack and defence will 
be constantly in one’s mind. This variety has had a set-back 
from the Americans, who, having developed the old underhand 
twist service into a formidable fast overhead delivery, employ 
it changelessly throughout an entire match. The service was 
introduced into England by Tom Pettitt in his unlucky challenge 
for the championship in 1898. It puzzled Latham for perhaps 
two minutes, but it lost him no set in the whole match. But 
Mr. Gould became infected with it, and through him the whole 
posse of United States players. It is as effective as it is ugly, 
and Mr. Gould has turned it into his chief weapon of attack. 
Apart from Covey (a brilliant exception, I admit) Mr. Pennell, and 
Mr. Neville Lytton, I recall nobody of championship class who 
depends upon it over much. It is tedious to watch and exhaustive 
to both server and striker-out. 

Then its fairness, its commonsense, its logic. A volume might 
be written on the virtues of the service-side and the hazard-side. 
I remember once describing tennis to a friend, genuinely interested 
and a good listener. It was in a garden, and we had no paper or 
plan to help us as we paced up and down his lawn. After a time 
I said: ‘ Well, that more or less exhausts the service-side—now 
for the hazard-side!’ ‘Good heavens,’ he cried ; ‘ don’t tell me 
that is different!’ Well, as we know, it is peculiarly, delightfully 
different. The grille in one’s back-hand corner, the sphinx-like 
winning-gallery, the tambour. The generous share of the floor 
into which the server may let his ball drop—the dwindling propor- 
tions of the dedans (so different from the gaping chasm when one 
is serving), the winning-gallery, so much more obvious from the 
hazard-side than from the service-side. Sheer delights all of them, 
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and the better we know them the better we realise how well 
balanced they are, and, above all, how their contrasting charms 
are kept perpetually in play by the unique, the heaven-inspired, 
the epoch-making chase. In Messrs. Noel and Clark’s History of 
Tennis (a mine of information) are included three reprinted articles, 
two by Mr. Noel himself and one by Mr. A. E. Crawley. Neither 
of these learned and most thorough investigators can tell us with 
any kind of certainty whence came the name of tennis—how the 
scoring by fifteens arose, or last, and in my opinion by far the 
most important, how or through whom we derive the chase. It 
is really by the principle of the chase that tennis became the great 
game it is. Our English common law was said by Blackstone to 
be the perfection of commonsense ; and the chase, I think, is the 
perfection of commonsense in tennis. Think for one moment of 
tennis without chases—the commonplace helter-skelter of a game 
it would be, for with four walls and nothing to control the players 
it is easy for almost anybody to hit the ball out of the reach of his 
opponent. It is an attractive idea that of some genius evolving 
the chase in a sudden flash of inspiration—of him calling out, 
* Look here, I think it would be a good plan if instead of your ball 
scoring a point outright,’ etc., to a heated opponent, having to 
repeat it several times and refute all kinds of objections and 
arguments. One is inclined to argue that these cardinal points 
‘grow’ in to games, but after all they must have a beginning, 
and it is the inventor of the principle we would like to honour ; 
and he must have lived some little time ago, for Gower is quoted 
by Mr. A. E. Crawley as referring to the ‘ chaces’ at ‘ tennes’ 
in 1400. The chase of course brought cut into being, thus 
creating the tennis stroke, so that too must have a considerable 
antiquity. 

The thought of our forbears wrestling with the problem of 
stroke in tennis since 1400 makes good the claim, I think, that 
among the charms of the game are its possibilities. However inept 
and clumsy you may be, however apt you may be, from the first 
day you enter a tennis court, and to the last, you find something 
to learn, something to improve, something (we may hope) to ‘ fix.’ 
For most of us certain points of the game will always be beyond 
our reach—great return, for instance, or defence of the hazards— 
but we may hope to get a decent stroke and to deal effectively 
with the ‘ ball a la main.’ Above all, we may develop service, and 
a side-wall ‘ bien ajusté’ will give us an attack far from contemp- 
tible—so long, that is, as we can keep ourselves from being rattled. 
Unfortunately it is a rule of the gods that one can play no better 
than an opponent lets one, so the excellent length service with 
which we pulverise A. (a bad player) soon loses its sting against B. 
(a reckless and persistent person). Nevertheless, a good length 
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service will puzzle the best of players and earn his respect anyway, 
and probably snatch from him, directly or indirectly, at least a 
point or two. 

In dealing with certain differences in the English and French 
methods of scoring Mr. Noel raises the point—indeed contends— 
that the marker ought to be allowed, if circumstances make it 
possible for him to do so, to give a player the advantage of his skill 
ifin playing off, say, chase better-than-three his ball fall better than 
his opponent’s although in the same chase. I confess here I must 
join issue with Mr. Noel, whose contention, I think, fails on the 
ground of uncertainty. The late Mr. Horace Porter told me that 
at Cambridge in the ’eighties Jim Harradine would do this for 
some of them. A chase laid down just inside three he would call 
‘better-than-three,’ one falling nearer the two and three line he 
would call ‘ worse than two-and-three.’ Thus labelled he could 
discriminate and remember what chase was made. But without 
such labelling I do not see how a marker could be expected to 
remember the chases. If two even and excellent players are 
engaged the course of a game will often be something as follows : 
a chase will be laid down almost at once; then a strenuous game 
of long rests will follow, and it will be several minutes before the 
score reaches forty-thirty, and the chase comes to be played off. 
During the interval the marker will have had perhaps thirty or 
more strokes to watch. If as the players cross he can say 
‘chase worse than two-and-three’ well and good, and he and 
everybody knows what is being played for, but if he merely says 
‘better-than-three ’ with a mental reservation ‘ near two-and-three 
line ’ I think it will lead to continual dispute if the player attacking 
the chase win or lose it by an undeclared margin in the marker’s 
mind. Even with a recording angel in the marker’s box I think 
it would be unsatisfactory, and against the entirely admirable 
Toby and his fellows having this ghastly responsibility thrust upon 
them I would protest warmly. 

Among the advantages of being born in the ’sixties I count the 
facts that one was brought up with the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
that one has lovely memories of Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal, 
that in the Bancrofts and Hare and Charles Wyndham one saw 
comedy acting that one will never forget, and that, in a different 
métier, one saw John Roberts the incomparable, and followed 
Peter Latham from his early days. And what a joy he has been 
to watch in all that period. From the first his speed, his grace, his 
ease were enchanting. Mr. Noel’s book does full justice to him, 
and I would not venture to add a word to the expert criticism 
therein written ; but one instance of his almost incredible quickness 
I should like to record, for I do not think Mr. Noel mentions it. 
Ihave seen Latham do this. A ball has been returned to him to 
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the hazard-side—very hard and parallel to the main ball. Latham 
has judged it as certain to hit the tambour, and has prepared 
himself for a return from the forehand court. But the ball has 
just missed the tambour and struck the grille wall a foot or two 
above the floor, and Peter has shot forward and returned it, 
Remember, he would be prepared for a return more or less in the 
forehand court, and rather back—somewhere between the winning- 
gallery and the end wall (and a dozen possibilities would await 
him here). Now in a fraction of a second he must dash forward 
and make his return from near the foot of the tambour. All his 
championship matches have I watched, with the exception of the 
latter half of his home-and-home match with ‘ Punch’ Fairs, 
I felt he would be beaten (the only time in his career), and with 
all my respect and liking for ‘Punch’ I could not be present. His 
first match with ‘ Punch’ at Brighton in 1904 was memorable— 
the famous match when ‘ Punch’ crept up on the Saturday from 
two sets to six to five sets to six, and as nearly ag possible made 
it six sets all. The excitement of a not very crowded *dedans can 
only be described as shattering. The composure and accuracy of 
Ted Dealtry, the marker, were above all praise, and won my 
lasting respect. Nothing could be better than Mr. Noel’s descrip- 
tion of that final five minutes, and, though it does not tally with 
my own recollection, I think he is probably right and I am wrong. 
With a game fought out to the end as was that, amidst intense 
excitement and with anxiety and relief alternating for several 
minutes, it is difficult to keep the sequence of events in one’s mind 
justly, and I am inclined to believe that the extraordinary stroke 
which I fancied lost ‘Punch’ the match on Saturday happened 
really on Wednesday. The final match in 1907, when Latham 
regained the championship, was famous for the number of sets that 
were five games all. ‘Punch’ played magnificently, but Latham 
with a precision and strength that were irresistible. He won by 
seven sets to three and retired with his honours thick upon him. 

Of absurd and freakish matches played in tennis courts Mr. 
Noel’s History gives many amusing examples. One would have 
liked to see the match in which he himself figured where he was 
handicapped by having to serve standing on the pent-house! 
His difficulty was to get any kind of stance, the slope being greater 
than he had bargained for. Then Mr. Pennell has played matches 
returning every ball either behind his back or between his legs. 
A player at Manchester played with a bandage over one eye, a 
handicap that made a difference of fully thirty—surprising to 
some of us who are, or have become, one-eyed. Serving from the 
hazard-side I have attempted. It is much more difficult than one 
would suppose. Odd strokes too innumerable constantly occur. 
It is almost incredible the force such players as Pettitt, ‘ Punch’ 
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Fairs, and, nowadays, Covey can put into a ball. There is a 
well-authenticated story of Pettitt flooring Mr. Bailey Akroyd at 
Lord’s, when that excellent and active amateur got into the way 
of a straight one for the grille. Everybody was alarmed, but Mr. 
Akroyd rose to his feet unhurt—and with the ball in his pocket ! 
‘Punch’ I have seen (and in a championship match) make a straight 
force for the dedans, miss it low, and the ball return straight back 
over the net—and the stroke is not extraordinarily rare. As for 
Covey, I am inclined to think his straight forces are the fastest 
[have ever seen. Two years ago when practising for his match 
with Walter Kinsella at Prince’s I remember him hitting a ball 
fairly and squarely through the net—‘ our new one too,’ as Mr. 
Hamilton plaintively remarked. Another force very nearly 
finished Mr. Baerlin, who just in time dropped below the line of 
fire. That one of Covey’s forces rebounded from the bandeau of 
the dedans back into the winning-gallery does not surprise me in 
the least; the grille should be well within his range. Some 
strokes belong to individual players, remain their property during 
their lives, and disappear with them. Who has ever volleyed for 
the winning-gallery with the accuracy of Jimmy Fennell? From 
some old notes of play in the ‘nineties I see that at Manchester 
in the final of the professional handicap he made the hazard thus 
no less than thirteen times. Charming, correct, and accurate 
player as I remember him to have been, and as, indeed, he still is, 
this stroke is the one that abides in my memory. As for the 
coup de Cabasse, the boast into the dedans off the wall between 
the last gallery and the dedans, the single authenticated case is 
that of Mr. Valentine Williams in a private court in 1922. Yet it 
isa stroke, one would say, well within the reach of any moderately 
skilful player, and an almost certain winner. In difficulty it will 
not compare for an instant with Latham’s famous volley off the 
dedans pent-house, from the back-hand side of the court, into the 
winning-gallery. A word too as to ‘chase the line.’ I have 
heard an experienced player maintain with some assurance that 
this did not mean chase the net, but referred to the line (or rather 
lines) painted on the floor on each side of the court, in a line with 
the opening of the marker’s box. These lines are of course 
‘chase first gallery and line,’ and are so given in Mr. Julian 
Marshall’s Annals of Tennis (p. 118). The difference is worth 
consideration, for if in attacking chase the line a player brought 
his ball down on the line referred to he would win the chase, 
whereas if the contention of the player I have referred to were 
correct it would be chase-off. Indeed here if anywhere a marker 
might use that discrimination Mr. Noel desires, for chase the line 
occurs comparatively seldom, and it is directly in front of the 
marker. Still, I am all for the rigour of the game and a punctilious 
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observance of decided authority. In the matter of handicapping 
Mr. Noel refers to the excellent method of giving ground on the 
floor. The plan I have often used is to givesomany yards. Thus, 
if the giver of the odds gives two yards, every chase he makes is 
called two yards worse than it is, two becoming four and so forth; 
and if the receiver of odds is allowed to call his chases two yards 
better than they are—well, some justice is seen in the world, 
and the poor player may come by his own for once. 

For these poor players, these mute, inglorious Miltons, all 
shape and so little substance, how little is known of them! 
Hidden in Mr. Noel’s voluminous lists I see their names, but | 
read no record of their performances. Poor class B players; 
class B, and receiving half-thirty or so. I remember one of them 
once having his heart warmed by a kindly critic in the Field, who 
wrote of him: ‘Mr. X., who knows the game.’ It was well and 
kindly put. But the critic dared not elaborate. He could not 
say: ‘ You would not guess it from the dedans, hut he does really 
know the game. He knows he should cut the ball, but he never 
does. He knows well enough the appropriate moment to kill the 
ball—in his heart he is a murderer—but some weakness stays his 
hand’; and soon. Yet they have their uses. A game between 
two of them, slow and laborious as it may be, will serve admirably 
to illustrate the rules to an onlooker. Chases, long ones and 
easily marked, will occur every few minutes, and the expositor 
will have a slow-movement picture before him nicely suited to his 
needs. And no reason to waste pity on the players; they are 
happy enough. I know, for I am one of them, and I believe a big 
majority of us would echo the opinion of the well-known Cam- 
bridge don, who is recorded as saying ‘ I really believe the happiest 
hours of my life have been spent in a tennis court.’ 


ALDERSON HORNE. 





THE EX-FIGHTING MAN IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


TRADITION is a magnificent thing. It is that indefinable some- 
thing which, in the history of a nation, constitutes the inspiration 
which gives the vision for the future, and makes it possible for us 
to progress and move forward with ever-widening ideals and 
ever-increasing aspirations to be worthy of the past in the building 
of the future. 

But while tradition may be all this, while it may be used for 
noble and great purposes, yet methods woven into a tradition may 
if wrongly used, or if pedantically adhered to, become a curse 
rather than a blessing. 

The problem of which we write at the present is the problem 
arising very largely as the result of a pedantic adherence on the 
part of permanent officials to traditional customs, written and 
unwritten, concerning appointment to the administrative services 
of the State. In the coming and going of the executive of this 
country, there is always one factor that stands unaltered and 
immovable, that great State machine, the Civil Service. 

A great deal depends upon civil servants; they go to make 
up the administrative staff of the executive of this country. In 
the constant changing limelight of the political outlook of the 
country they remain behind the scenes carrying on the task of 
government, maintaining the stability of our institutions, our 
reputation and our safety. The responsibility of our Civil Service 
is very heavy ; that responsibility has been in the past discharged 
both nobly and well. Our present Civil Service has a splendid 
tradition to uphold, and all will agree that every effort should be 
made to secure the handing on of all that is best of the past. It 
is imperative that in the building up of the administrative 
staff of the State the greatest possible care should be given to 
the selection of the individuals who go to compose that staff. 

There is, however, more than one way of finding the right 
type of man to become a member of the Civil Service, worthy of 
upholding its best traditions, and of protecting the interests of 
the Empire in the task that is committed to it. 

The means of admission to the Civil Service has for many years 
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been by open competitive examination—a means which, when 
the candidates for entry are boys leaving school or young men 
fresh from the University, is probably the best that could operate, 
although it certainly does not guarantee the ultimate suitability 
of a successful candidate for the duties which may be expected 
of him. 

There is no doubt whatever that, as a result of having to sit 
for this examination, many hundreds of young men who would 
have made brilliant servants of the State have been lost to it, 
For it is a well-known fact that psychologically many of our 
finest men are quite incapable of passing an academic examination, 
The mere thought of having to sit at an examination desk, and 
having to answer questions outlined in an examination paper, is 
sufficient temporarily to drive away from them any knowledge of 
the subject or subjects upon which they are to be examined. It 
is the too rigid adherence to this traditional method of entry that 
is proving a curse to the Civil Service. 

At the present moment it is not only doing damage to the 
service itself, but, coupled with another factor, is productive of 
the most callous treatment toward some of the country’s best 
servants. 

Surely we all have learned that there are occasions in the life of 
a nation, as in the lives of all of us, when rigid codes with rules and 
regulations refuse to operate and therefore should be departed 
from. 

Another lesson of the last ten years is that no one is ever 
indispensable. Indispensability is a word; in practice what 
does it mean? Weare told that people are indispensable because 
of the work they are doing ; but the physical machine of man and 
the mind that directs it, in the discharge of its task, are held 
together by the finest of threads. That thread may snap at any 
time suddenly without warning, but even if warning is given 
the breaking often cannot be prevented. 

Then the task previously fulfilled by the man who was thought 
to be indispensable has still to be carried on, the work must be 
done, and another comes along almost immediately, and with 
surprising rapidity another ‘ indispensable’ has been acquired. 

How can any one of us claim to be indispensable while 
humanity is fallible, and while our niche can always be so swiftly 
filled ? 

It is but in the nature of things that none of us is indispensable ; 
to believe it of ourselves is false pride ; for others to believe it of 
us is blindness. 

In spite of the fallacy of the claim to be indispensable, many { 
thousands of fit men of military age, in every respect men who 
should have fought for this country, were excused from service 
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in its defence in those critical years of war. There are 85,000 
men in the Civil Service who failed to take up arms in defence, 
not only of this country, but of what this country stood for in the 
years from 1914 to 1918. At least 80 per cent. of these men were fit 
and eligible to serve. During the years when hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen were risking their all these 
men were safe in comfortable offices, at congenial employment, 
risking nothing. They were ‘ indispensable.’ 

In order to maintain the method of entry to the service, a 
method woven into its traditions, and to protect the interests of 
the ‘indispensables,’ something like 35,000 ex-fighting men are 
to be discharged from the Civil Service. The hard and fast 
application of an academic test, the narrow-minded adherence to 
a regulation and the constant cry of indispensability, are working 
the most intolerable and callous injustice upon these ex-fighting 
men. 

To keep the ‘ indispensables ’ in comfortable offices, with con- 
genial work, 35,000 of their fellow-civil servants who were not 
indispensable in the years of their country’s peril, men who were 
prepared to risk everything in defence of its safety and honour, 
are to be cast into the streets as useless and redundant. How the 
treatment meted out to State employees differs to the dis- 
advantage of those who have borne the heat and burden of the 
battlefield. The civil servant who, during the war, was indis- 
pensable, and, therefore, safe in a comfortable job, retains his 
job, and will continue to retain it for a number of years until he 
obtains a very fair and adequate pension. 

The other man is different. In the war he took the harder part ; 
he was not indispensable, for death awaited him every day. 
Death did not take him, and he came back to render service to the 
country in its administrative affairs; after years of faithful 
service he is rewarded by dismissal, without the question of his 
indispensability ever having been considered. 

Before us while writing lies a list giving the names of forty 
men employed in a particular Government department; the 
average age of these men is thirty-four years; their average 
service in the fighting forces of this country is four and a half 
years ; their employment in the Civil Service is approximately 
the same. Thus, these men have rendered to this country’s service 
(including that in the armed forces and that in the Civil Service) 
an average of nine years, and yet every one of them, under 
present conditions, is listed for almost immediate discharge from 
the service of this country, while men who have never given oné 
day in its armed forces are retained. Not only are they retained 
in employment while the ex-fighting man is cast adrift, but they 


are retained in congenial employment, with no prospect of dis- 
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missal until they have reached a certain age, and when they 
have, a definite security of pension for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Where is the equity, where is the justice, of such treatment ? 
If the Government is prepared to treat ex-fighting men, its own 
employees, in this callous manner, what right has it, what 
moral strength has it, to appeal to other employers of labour 
in the country to do their duty by the ex-fighting men? The 
example set by successive Governments since 1918 in regard 
to the employment of ex-fighting men is an example of brutal 
callousness, which would not for one moment have been tolerated 
in any private business concern. Surely the first cardinal prin- 
ciple governing employment by the executive in its administra- 
tion should be that the ex-fighting man shall be given preference 
over all non-fighting personnel, whatever their status, and what- 
ever conditions govern permanence in the Civil Service. 

Reference has already been made to forty men whose total 
period of employment by the executive of the country averages 
nine years in each case. Not one of these men has given less than 
five years; seventeen have given over nine years, and one has 
actually been in Government employment for no less than twenty- 
six years. Where at the present moment in any but Government 
employment would his discharge be even contemplated ? Any 
ordinary industrial undertaking would consider it a dishonourable 
thing to dismiss such an old servant, but apparently the morals 
obtaining in ordinary business life with regard to employees are 
not operative in regard to employment by the Government. 
Although in the strictest sense of justice the mere fact of the 
length of service rendered by these men for the country should 
constitute a record worthy to justify their further retention, 
the men themselves are only too happy to have their service 
tested and upon that test to take their chances as to permanent 
retention in the Civil Service. 

Whilst prepared to be tested upon his worth to be retained, 
it is upon the method of his testing that the ex-fighting man 
feels justly grieved. His grievance is directed against the per- 
manent civil servants safely ensconced over a period of years, 
having never rendered service in the fighting forces, who insist 
upon an adherence to the methods of tradition in regard to the 
test. The grievance of these men has been constant for a period 
of practically five years, and various expedients have been 
adopted by successive Governments with a view to pacifying them 
into accepting something which is far short of just treatment. 

In 1920 the Lytton Committee was set up to investigate these 
grievances. This Committee sat for a considerable period and 
issued a very lengthy report. The report certainly did not meet 
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the claims of these men ; it did, however, suggest certain pallia- 
tives, which, had they been applied, might in some degree have 
assisted in the solution of the problem, although they could never 
have reached its roots. The report recommended two main lines 
of procedure: (I) that ex-fighting men should be substituted for 
non-ex-fighting men in the Civil Service, and (2) that, instead 
of the set and standard academic examination for entrance to the 
permanent Civil Service, special examinations for the ex-fighting 
men should be established. 

As a result of the first recommendation, a body was set up 
known as the Joint Substitution Board, whose duty it was to 
collate information with regard to so-called redundant ex-fighting 
civil servants in one department for the purpose of substituting 
them for non-ex-fighting men in another Government department. 

In any survey of the grievances of the ex-fighting civil servant 
covering the last five years, full tribute must be paid to the efforts 
made on behalf of these men by the Joint Substitution Board. 
The men themselves, whose grievances are so heavy, would be the 
first to pay a tribute to the work of the Board. While the work was 
in a minor measure successful in substituting the ex-fighting men 
for others, the work of the Board never reached to the real trouble, 
and even the partial success it did obtain was not by reason 
of the assistance rendered by the permanent officials of the 
Civil Service, but in spite of what at times was the very definite 
opposition of such officials. 

It is deplorable to think that, in the whole course of what has 
now become a most disgraceful condition of things, the permanent 
official who did not render armed service to his country has been 
consistently and constantly opposing the interests of those who 
did so far as employment in the Civil Service is concerned. The 
war that has been waged on this matter is one mainly between 
the temporary ex-fighting ordinary employee of the Civil Service 
and the non-service highly placed permanent official. The rights 
of the ex-fighting man have consistently been opposed by the 
whole of the immense resources of the permanent officials of the 
Civil Service itself. 

While, in spite of the opposition, the work of the Joint Sub- 
stitution Board in substituting ex-fighting men has lengthened the 
term of their employment by the Government, it never in this 
particular phase of its work gave anything in the nature of 
security of tenure to these substitutes. It was under the second 
heading of the Lytton Report referred to above that this matter 
was dealt with. The Lytton Committee made many other minor 
recommendations, but the carrying out of the Committee’ S 
suggestions was so frustrated that, when the matter was raised in 
the House of Comm ons in April 1923, the Government of the day 
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was defeated, and as a result another Committee was appointed 
—the Southborough Committee—to go into the question. 

After many delays, the final report of this Committee was 
issued, and, from the point of view of the men for whose difficul- 
ties it was hoped the Committee would find a solution, the report 
was the most disappointing and useless document that could have 
been published. The tenor of the report from its beginning to its 
end indicated a measure of sympathy with the man who failed in 
his duty in the critical years of war which is beyond the compre- 
hension of those who considered it the greatest privilege to render 
armed service. 

For the ex-fighting man the report showed no sympathy or 
consideration whatever. It said that the man who had rendered 
twenty-six years’ service to the country, and had been satisfac- 
tory all the time, should pass an academic examination, if he were 
to be retained in this employment. It laid down that the 35,000 
ex-fighting men in the Civil Service, who have no security of 
tenure, should, if they wished to retain employment, sit for an 
academic examination, and, whatever standard attained by them 
in the examination, that only 5000 of them should be appointed. 
The others should be dismissed, even though they may have ren- 
dered an average of four years’ satisfactory employment in the 
Civil Service, and any number of years’ satisfactory employment 
in the armed forces of the Crown. 

One cannot find words in which to condemn such outrageous 
ingratitude. One is astonished at the amazing power that the 
permanent official in the administrative affairs of this country 
possesses. 

And what of the examination it is suggested that these men 
should pass ? Let it be remembered that the average age of these 
men throughout -the Civil Service is approximately thirty-four 
years. It is a considerable period since they were last at school 
or college, and since then they have all of them passed through 
the furnace of war. 

Men who had been employed four years whose work and 
conduct had been entirely satisfactory were asked, in one examina- 
tion, what was the colour of Queen Elizabeth’s wedding dress, and 
the length of the side of a rectangle in square feet. 

Trivial questions such as these are apparently a better test 
than a number of years’ satisfactory service. Can it be wondered 
that even seriously-minded men have called it a ‘ jazz’ examina- 
tion? But this is not all; many of these men were disabled in 
the fighting service of this country, and even if they sit for 
this examination and pass it, they must in addition pass a 
medical test, which in a number of cases would be impossible 
by reason of their war disability, and they would therefore 
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be excluded from any opportunity to become permanent civil 
servants. 

And so at every turn we find difficulties, deliberate difficulties, 
placed in the way of the ex-fighting man being given a real 
chance to secure permanent livelihood in the Civil Service. All 
of these men have rendered a fairly lengthy probationary period 
of employment in the Civil Service. What business undertaking, 
given the opportunity of taking a man on its permanent staff, 
would ignore four years of service and compel him to sit for an 
examination in order to test his ability for the work he has 
already satisfactorily performed ? It is grossly unfair and entirely 
unnecessary. The only test that should be applied to these 
35,000 ex-fighting men is the test to be found in the service which 
they have already rendered to this country. But no, the ‘ indis- 
pensables ’ already referred to must find some way of preventing 
these ex-fighting men from staying in the Civil Service, and the 
only way is the examination. For some inconceivable reason, the 
permanent official is, in regard to this matter, stronger than the 
man on the floor of the House of Commons. No person who is 
faced with the facts of this case can for one moment hesitate as to 
the right of these men to a permanent place in the administrative 
life of the nation. They have earned this place both by adequate 
and good service on the battlefield and by competent, loyal and 
efficient service in the office. They ask now, having rendered such 
service, that it shall be the test as to whether they are fit to render 
further service. If, in the past, their conduct has been such, 
whether by way of their character or their work, as to render it 
unwise or unsound from the State’s point of view to continue to 
employ them, they are ready to take their dismissal as ex-fight- 
ing men should. If, on the other hand, this is not so, they have the 
right to expect a proper place in the permanent Civil Service of 
the country. They have proved themselves greater men than 
the indispensables, since they did not shirk the harder task. 

When will a Government, and a leader of a Government, arise 
who is greater than the indispensables, and give these men their 
rights and their opportunity ? A Government and its leaders 

‘may not be great enough alone to face the permanent officials 
on this issue, but the final tribunal of this country is the bar of 
public opinion. Let the public of this great nation arise and show 
that for them the man who stayed at home, who preferred safety 
to danger, in the hour of his country’s need, who was ‘ indis- 
pensable,’ can be dispensed with so far as the Civil Service is 
concerned, and that for them the indispensable man now is the 
man who in the years from 1914 to 1918 fought their battles, « 


preserved their safety and upheld their honour. 
J. R. GRIFFIN. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROTOCOL 


THE six years following the conclusion of the Great War have 
been chiefly remarkable for an apparently complete revolution in 
the underlying principles on which hitherto our international 
policy has been based. There may have been sound reasons for 
this radical change, but to the ordinary individual, who knows 
nothing of the causes that impelled these alterations, it seems as 
if our politicians had been visited with temporary insanity. 

It may be of advantage at the present juncture, when the fate 
of the Geneva Protocol has not been officially decided, to place 
on record what I believe to be the views of the average citizen of 
this country, who has nothing to guide him but the study of past 
history, his own lifelong experience, his knowledge of human 
nature, and such meagre information as responsible politicians 
may from time to time have given to the general public. 

Our relations in the past with foreign Powers have always been 
characterised by a certain cautious reserve. We have believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that nationality was one of the main factors 
in international politics ; that a sense of nationality and a belief 
in the necessity of fostering the sentiment of patriotism and of 
defending the interests of compatriots were so inbred as only to 
be second to the instinct of the propagation of race. 

Pre-war politicians believed firmly that the spirit of nationality 
and the desire to do the best possible for their own people led 
foreign politicians to bargain closely, to intrigue secretly, and to 
enter into favourable treaties and strong national combinations 
for defence and for mutual support. It therefore behoved the far- 
seeing Foreign Minister to be politically very wide awake and 
watchful. 

Each of the several nationalities scattered throughout the 
world was known to possess certain specific characteristics. It 
was the business of the diplomat to study these peculiarities. 
The Oriental was known to appreciate force as a backing to 
rightful demands, and to look on concessions as a sign of weakness. 
Some communities were known to be cunning and inclined to be 
double-faced in their dealings, others straightforward and honest ; 
but it was fully appreciated that each and all were ready 
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to take advantage of any opening that might afford a chance 
of squeezing national gain out of an unwary rival. Murderers 
were looked on as outside the pale of national fraternity, as 
vipers that should be exterminated either by force or by inter- 
national neglect. We find, however, that our post-war policy 
appears to have been based on a belief that such ideas are old- 
fashioned ; and a childlike confidence in the good faith of the 
whole of the world has superseded watchful distrust. 

Of course it is possible that this is a perfectly sound pro- 
ceeding ; the millennium may have suddenly arrived; but the 
uninitiated may be excused should doubts cloud his mind, and 
should he ask for proofs of this sudden conversion of the inter- 
national politician to such an access of hitherto undreamed-of 
altruism. 

Nor has the outcome of our post-war foreign policy done 
anything to allay our disquiet. All of us who knew the racial 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the States bordering the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean were somewhat alarmed to 
find that Great Britain was backing the Greek against the Turk, 
while France, with greater discrimination, was assisting the latter. 
Our fears were confirmed when the Greeks suffered their traditional 
defeat at Ottoman hands; but disgust at the shortsightedness 
of our foreign policy gave way to dismay when we heard that a 
conference with the Turks was being held at Lausanne, and that, 
as a prelude to the meeting, our innocent politicians had published 
to the world their fixed intention of not fighting, whatever might 
happen or however much our demands might be disregarded. 

The Psalmist, who knew Orientals, pointed out some twenty 
centuries ago that when an enemy was met in the gate it was 
well, in case of argument, to possess a quiver full of arrows. 
Those who should have known the Oriental character behaved 
with incomprehensible credulity, and we reaped the reward of 
the unwary. The Turk did not wish to fight any more than we 
did; but he was not fool enough to say so before going to the 
conference. He merely sat with his hands folded, and, in true 
Oriental fashion, waited for us to concede every point of im- 
portance, points which hitherto had been looked on as vital. 

The effect of Lausanne on all Oriental nations was soon shown 
by our troubles in Egypt. Here, instead of grasping the nettle 
firmly, we followed the line of apparent least resistance and gave 
in to popular clamour, conceding self-government to a race whose 
leaders we must have known were incompetent to govern. This 
weakness has culminated in the murder of the Sirdar. 

It is needless to refer to Ireland, a black record of desertion 
of loyalists and capitulations owing to the threats of hired 
assassins. 
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The Washington Agreement is another matter that has per- 
plexed the uninitiated. After the war an agitation was started 
in the United States for an increase in their Navy. Why, it was 
asked, should the British Empire rule the seas? Why not the 
United States ? Why should that country, the country that did 
things on a bigger scale than any other, remain second as regards 
the size of its Navy? The answer to us seemed both logical 
and simple. England was the premier Power at sea because our 
Empire was world-wide. The United States, on the other hand, 
owned no colonies except a protectorate in Manilla. Moreover, 
the people of the United States were not seamen either by 
inclination or heredity. The bare threat, however, of competitive 
building brought our politicians at once to heel. The more far- 
seeing politicians of the United States appreciated that the 
simplest and cheapest means of their obtaining equality at sea 
was not by building more ships, but by coercing Great Britain 
into reducing her Navy. Such a course did away with their 
financial and other difficulties, the greatest of which was that 
of manning a very large navy. Service in the Navy in the United 
States is not popular, and it was foreseen that considerable 
difficulties would arise in obtaining the necessary crews. Our 
politicians were largely swayed by a belief that a considerable 
sum of money would be saved annually by the economies effected 
in naval construction and in the payment of personnel. Naturally, 
therefore, the proposal put forward by the United States was 
hailed with delight, and the fact of our abdicating our premier 
position at sea was sedulously raised from a practical to a senti- 
mental plane, and eulogised in speeches on brotherly love, and 
good fellowship, and vague promises that reduction in armaments 
would prohibit future wars. 

In this way did we relinquish the proud position we had held 
for 200 years of being the premier Power at sea. No questions 
of strategy were allowed to stand in the way. The differences 
between numerical equality and strategical equality were glossed 
over and elbowed on one side. The fact that the continent of 
America had one seaboard on the Atlantic and the other on the 
Pacific, united by the Panama Canal, or, in other words, that 
the United States held interior lines of communication to an 
extent unprecedented in history, was not allowed to weigh for 
a moment. The conditions laid down by the United States were 
humbly agreed to, and the Washington Conference was hailed by 
the British Press as a great success for our Empire, whereas in 
reality it was a deplorable surrender of the position won for us by 
our ancestors, and one absolutely necessary for the secure existence 
of our world-wide Empire. Let us now see how the economy plea 
worked out. 
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The financial saving, which was really the sop that bribed the 
nation, was largely fictitious. Our optimists, with small economic 
foresight, failed to appreciate that if an annual expenditure of 
5,000,000/. to 6,000,000/. was withdrawn from the manufacturing 
wages of the country about three-quarters of that amount would 
immediately have to be paid out in doles. The parrot cry was 
raised that armaments were unproductive, and that productive 
manufacture only should be undertaken, quite regardless of 
whether there was, or would be, any demand for such productive 
manufacture. Already alarming unemployment existed through- 
out the country ; this was deliberately increased by reductions 
in the naval shipbuilding programme. Moreover, the extra turn- 
over due to increased work in the factories would have enabled 
our manufacturers to tender lower prices when competing abroad, 
and so would have brought a further increase in the volume of 
our trade and an additional decrease in unemployment. 

It is of course absurd to contend that ships should be built 
and armaments manufactured merely to keep people employed. 
But before reducing our shipbuilding programme and relinquish- 
ing our unique position at sea we might have given a thought 
to the fact that a reduction in our shipbuilding meant that, 
instead of providing honest employment for at least 100,000 
persons, we were teaching a like, or even a greater, number to 
live in idleness on the dole. Had we merely gone our own way, 
the United States would in all probability have dropped what 
was only a popular clamour of the moment, and Great Britain 
would have been in a stronger position externally, and internally 
in a far happier condition. In fact, whenever the average citizen 
looks back on the foreign policy of the country since the war he 
is staggered by the dismal retrospect. The general result, if 
described by using the picturesque symbols of the cartoonist, 
appears to show the old British lion no longer erect and bold but 
running away from every trouble and every threat, with its tail 
between its legs, while Ireland, Egypt, Turkey, Russia, and the 
United States all stand convulsed with laughter at the sorry 
spectacle. Latterly, thank goodness, under a new Government, 
the lion has turned and faced the Egyptian boy, who has 
promptly stopped his laughter. 

Nor is this all. We have wandered from our traditional con- 
tempt of murderers and assassins, and have consorted and 
attempted treaties with the Soviet Government. Moreover, we 
treat amicably with the men who have risen to power in Ireland 
over the bodies of our unavenged fellow-countrymen. The 
average Briton, who has never had any valid explanation officially 
vouchsafed to him, fails even vaguely to imagine the reasons for all 
these events ; consequently his faith in those who have governed 
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the foreign policy of the country has been largely destroyed, 
Can it be wondered at, therefore, that when he finds responsible 
politicians proposing that the management of the relations between 
this country and the nations of the world should be turned over 
to a committee of unknown foreigners he should ask for a short 
halt to regain his breath and question his own sanity ? 

We must never forget that au fond it is the people of this 
country who govern our foreign policy. The masses up to a point 
may be led for good or evil, but large questions of national policy, 
that ultimately may decide national existence, must be decided 
by the population living at the time, and not by the amiable 
indiscretions of bygone statesmen. 

Let us see how the average sane Briton looks on the League 
of Nations. In theory he agrees that the aims of the League are 
excellent, but he fears that the ardent advocates of the League 
are trying to force a pace that will be the undoing of their 
prodigy. 

Let me speak quite plainly. Anyone with world-wide experi- 
ence knows that all persons have their weak spots, and that cold, 
calm, unnational, unselfish, indifferent detachment is given to 
few, if, indeed, to any. The present Council of the League of 
Nations is undoubtedly composed of sincere men, but they are 
after all human, and therefore not perfect. Moreover who can 
say what men will be the members of the Council in fifteen or 
twenty years’ time? It is bad enough to entrust the welfare of 
our country to our own politicians, who have to pay heed to the 
cross currents of home politics, but are there any men among 
the leading politicians of other nations to whom we would care 
to entrust the safety of our country when the interests of their 
own are at stake? The advocates of the League will probably 
remind me that individual members of the Council will not adjudi- 
cate on questions in which the country they represent is interested. 
But where, let me ask, in international politics does interest begin 
or finish? There are for ever sub-interests and contingent 
interests between nations, apart from the main issue at stake, 
A favourable decision given must in reality be a service rendered, 
and cannot fail to stand as a debt to be repaid in like currency 
at some future time. 

No country can be entirely without interest in any decision 
the League may make between litigant countries. To entrust the 
interests of this country to a committee of foreigners would be 
madness ; and for this reason the average man treats with great 
suspicion the attempt to turn over the settlement of our inter- 
national difficulties, as soon as they become really grave and the 
masses become thoroughly excited, to a composite committee of 
foreign nations, which will proceed to settle questions of national 
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importance that are actively occupying the minds of perhaps 
200,000,000 people. 

The latest Protocol issued by the League of Nations lays 
down that if these vast populations accept the finding of 
the Council, well and good; if not, the League declares 
war. 
We must never leave the will of the masses out of consideration. 
Individually human beings are generally docile and reasonable, 
but in communities, be they strikers, rioters, or merely crowds, 
personality reacts on personality, and excitement on excitement, 
until their will knows no denial. The murder of a popular person 
may occur; public opinion may well become inflamed; the cry 
that the League has been ‘ nobbled’ will surely be raised. What 
will a nation do in such circumstances ? Will men and women be 
content to remain bound in the shackles forged by the trustful 
innocence of a bygone race of politicians, who delivered over 
their country body and soul to a foreign committee, which now 
they suspect of unfairness? Of course they will not. No law is 
above national existence. No international agreement can bind 
a nation in its last throes. What will happen will be that either 
the League will have to give in or a world-wide war will result. 
This is what we fear will be the ultimate result of premature 
enhancement of the authority of the League. War will not 
improbably occur in the future ; but the Protocol has definitely 
laid down that such war is not to be, as heretofore, between 
nation and nation, but on each occasion the League of Nations 
will make it world-wide. ‘ Bluff’ is to be tried, and if that fails, 
world-wide war is to ensue. 

It is well here to quote the exact wording of the pertinent 
portions of articles 11 and 13 of the Protocol. 

Article 11 states : r 

* * * * * 

‘ Those obligations shall be interpreted as obliging each 
of the signatory States to co-operate loyally and effectively 
in support of the Covenant of the League of Nations and in 
resistance to any act of aggression in the degree which its 
geographical position and its particular situation as regards 
armaments allow. 

‘In accordance with paragraph 3 of article 16 of the 
Covenant, the signatory States give a joint and several 
undertaking to come to the assistance of the State attacked 
or threatened, and to give each other mutual support by 
means of facilities and reciprocal exchanges as regards the 
provision of raw materials and supplies of every kind, 
opening of credits, transport and transit, and for this 
purpose to take all measures in their power to preserve 
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safety of communications by land and by sea of the attacked 
or threatened State.’ 

Article 13, paragraph 2, states : 

‘Furthermore as soon as the Council has called upon 
the signatory States to apply sanctions, as provided in the 
last paragraph of article 10 above, the said States may, in 
accordance with any agreements which they may previously 
have concluded, bring to the assistance of a particular State, 
which is the victim of aggression, their military, naval, and 
air forces.’ 

After perusing the above, we are puzzled why it should be 
assumed that the chances of war would be greater should the 
old conditions continue than if those proposed on the Protocol 
were adopted. 

Apparently the game of bluff is transferred from national 
politicians to an international council, and the area of a resultant 
war is to be expanded. That a combination of Powers will force 
a first-class State to accept the findings of the League against 
the will of its people cannot be looked on as a really serious 
assumption. 

Countries A and B will not care to be taxed and have their 
men killed because C and D were not allowed to settle their 
own differences. Moreover, perhaps A or B, or both of them, 
may sympathise with D, who disobeyed the League, and then 
their co-operation in war against D will be very half-hearted 
instead of ‘loyal and effective,’ as article 11 ordains it to be. 
Moreover, even supposing, which is very unlikely, that in years 
to come the members of the Council of the League of Nations 
will be ascetically divorced from all mundane interests, it is most 
certain that national politicians will not be so virtuous, but that 
conversations and understandings will take place behind the back 
of the League between the Cabinets of the various nationalities. 

It is common knowledge that there is a peculiar atmosphere 
pervading the council chambers of the League, and even, it is said, 
permeating the hotels of the town where the League is located. 
This atmosphere is ethereal, narcotic, and yet exhilarant. All 
suspicion of frailty in human nature is sopited, and a buoyant 
belief in an international altruism, hitherto unpractised in this 
wicked world, becomes an article of faith. It is well if our Foreign 
Secretaries do not stay too long in this exotic climate, but return 
to the colder atmosphere of worldly reality. 

Let us put aside all theories and look on the threats, called 
politely sanctions, contained in article 13 of the Protocol. I 
leave to financial brains any discussion on the financial pressure 
that will be brought to bear, and will turn to the naval and 
military threats. 
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A coalition army or navy has been proved historically always 
to be a weak force. In the late war the feeling on the part of 
the Allies against Germany was intensely strong ; this saved the 
situation for us ; but will it necessarily be so in the future League 
combinations ? For instance, let us suppose that we and Japan 
went to war, and that we were considered to be the aggressors. 
The League might find it hard to fulfil article 11 and to keep the 
sea communications to Japan safe, with the half-hearted assistance 
of Italy and France. Moreover, if each of these two countries 
lost half a dozen battleships in a quarrel that did not affect them 
in the least, would not popular opinion in those countries call a 
halt? Germany practically fought Europe for four years. Could 
not we do the same? Would other nations spend 1,000,000/. a 
day on a war that did not concern them, and which perhaps was 
against their interests? Would not France, sooner or later, say 
that Italy was saving her Navy, and would not Italy say the same 
of France ? Would not we carefully fan this dissension ? 

Let me now take another possible sequence of events. Russia 
cannot long remain in her present state of internal disorganisation 
and strife. Germany, both from her geographical position and 
national temperament, is the only nation that can restore order 
and reorganise that country. Russia would then be governed 
largely by Germans who had assumed Russian names and 
nationality, and therefore to the diplomatic world would be 
Russians, and quite independent of Germany. But this reorganisa- 
tion might—I do not say it would, but it might—make an excellent 
screen behind which to collect guns and men and so evade the 
disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty. What would be 
the position of France and the League? The League might 
appeal to Germany, which would deny all knowledge of the matter 
and protest that it was a question for Russia only. The League 
forces could not easily attack Russia except through German 
territory, and temporising and delay would inevitably take place 
until the Russo-German preparations were completed. France 
meanwhile would have to await the action of the League, or if 
she herself took strong measures against Germany, she would be 
adjudicated to be the aggressor. England then might by article 
13 be ordered by the League to bomb Paris ; France would reply 
by bombing London, and the fat would indeed be in the fire. 

If we are sensible, we will write down articles 11 and 13 as 
dead letters, except as regards second-rate States that can be 
coerced into obeying any orders they may receive. 

The most unpractical of all the proposals of the League 
escaped prematurely from the ecstatic atmosphere of Geneva 
only to meet with a severe frostbite in the saner air of Great 
Britain. This was a preposterous suggestion for this country to 
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spend some 50,000,000/. annually to provide the League with a 
navy to use as a ‘ bogey’ to enforce its decisions. 

Navies have, in reality, very peculiar and sensitive constitu- 
tions. They are essentially fighting forces. If once a navy 
imbibes pacific ideas, dry rot quickly sets in. When once our 
Navy appreciated that it was merely the servant of the League, 
to demonstrate and enforce peace proposals, it would quickly 
lose its efficiency. Navies moreover are essentially patriotic; 
they will fight whole-heartedly for their country, but they will 
not shine if called on by the League of Nations to slaughter 
persons with whom their country has no quarrel. A mercenary 
navy has not been known since the days of the brothers 
Barbarossa. 

With armies it will be much the same. In these days of 
increased education disinclination to fight a country with whom 
the rank and file have no quarrel may produce a lethargy 
amounting almost to inaction, not to use an uglier name, and 
paralyse the League of Nation’s land mercenaries. 

For us to ratify the Protocol while Germany and the United 
States stand aside appears farcical. Moreover, even if Germany 
eventually comes into the League, not 1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Europe will believe that she has done so from honesty of 
purpose. Suspicion of the German character is so deeply ingrained 
in the thinking minds of the world that all will believe that her 
adherence to the League is merely a cloak to hide her designs 
in the future. We are therefore brought face to face with this 
interesting quandary, namely, that the fact of Germany joining 
the League will discredit that body, while her abstention will 
destroy its international authority. 

To conclude. Speaking for the average person, I do not 
believe that war is bound to come unless the League of Nations 
assumes control of the world. This assumption I look on as 
an absolute fallacy. I believe that moderate strength and 
preparedness will do more to stave off war than the deliberations 
of any international committee. 

I do not believe in the superhuman immaculacy of the 
League in years to come, nor in the unquestionable impartiality 
of its judgments. Nor do I believe that the masses of a nation 
that has been awarded an adverse decision will believe in these 
either. 

I look on the placing of naval and military armaments at 
the disposal of the League as having only two possible outcomes: 
‘bluff’ in the case of decisions against weak nations and world- 
wide war in the case of strong ones. 

I do not believe that any first-class Power will fear a hetero- 
geneous coalition of friendly and enemy forces arrayed against it. 
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The old feeling of patriotism is as strong as ever in the masses. 

Politicians will intrigue, both at Geneva and in the various 
countries, behind the back of the League. 

In fact, although the League can coerce the smaller nations 
into obedience, and can do useful work in the financial and 
social reorganisation of the more needy war-stricken countries, 
incursions into the international politics of first-class Powers, 
backed up by threats of warlike operations, will not lead to peace. 

I believe all the foregoing because human nature is as fallible 
asever it was, and the forces that compel patriotic aspirations 
and govern international politics are at the present moment as 
full of national selfishness and intrigue as they were ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years ago, and as they will be ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years hence. 


R. H. Bacon. 
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OUR DIFFICULTIES WITH EGYPT 


DIsTRUST and suspicion have settled upon Cairo. Great Britain, 
disdainful of Egyptian susceptibility, parades her armed forces 
through the streets of that city: Egypt, blind to the peril of 
provoking England beyond endurance, is unrepentant of political 
crime. Each country seems hardening her heart. Following the 
murder of Sir Lee Stack, senior British officials of the Egyptian 
Government are shepherded by military guards; the juniors 
ostentatiously carry revolvers in their pockets. Egyptians, 
watching with sullen eyes these precautions against attack, 
abate nothing of their arrogant pretensions. Such are the con- 
ditions in Cairo at this moment. They augur ill for negotiating 
treaties of amity and peace. 

War put an end to familiar intercourse between Englishmen 
and Egyptians, and from the interruption society has never wholly 
recovered. A new generation almost has grown up who know 
nothing of Englishmen or their devotion to Egypt ; and in this 
virgin soil demagogues and writers are planting the seed of hatred. 
The middle-aged Egyptian has been less easily captured. At 
heart he cannot conceive his country entirely free from Britain’s 
control, and he hesitates to sacrifice his present security and 
prosperity on the altar of a political objective. Yet, prostrated 
from fear of incurring unpopularity among his fellows, he marches 
with the crowd, tacitly identifying himself with the extremists. 
Englishmen of the Civil Service struggle hard to maintain the 
old intimate relations with their alien colleagues. But in 
number they are decreasing rapidly, taking full advantage of 
the liberal terms offered by the Government to induce them to 
retire. Soon none will be left to explain Great Britain’s point of 
view. 

Thus intercourse between men of the two races has become 
restricted to a few; and Egypt does not understand Great 
Britain’s grave responsibilities towards the Suez Canal, nor 
Englishmen appreciate, perhaps, the reluctance of Egypt to put 
trust in fresh British promises. Failure has attended each effort 
of His Majesty’s Government to come to agreement with Egypt. 
Ill-fortune or perverse obstinacy has destroyed on one occasion 
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or the other the chance of reaching a successful conclusion. 
Lord Milner might have triumphed had Great Britain omitted 
from the terms of reference 1 of his Special Mission to Egypt the 
words ‘under the Protectorate.’ That unfortunate expression 
robbed Egypt of her last hopes in Great Britain’s honesty. Con- 
sumed with wrath, she mocked at the Mission during its stay in 
Cairo and flouted the memorandum drawn up later between 
Lord Milner and Sa’ad Zaghlul Pasha. The Mission had delayed 
its enquiry long, but a man of greater foresight and of less personal 
vanity than Zaghlul would have brought his followers sharply to 
heel and forced them to honour the memorandum. Throughout 
the later stages of his career Zaghlul has sought primarily to main- 
tain his own ascendency. Perceiving that Milner’s proposals did 
not satisfy his more violent adherents, and willing to weaken a 
Ministry not of his own making, he withdrew his support of the 
conversations. The despatch in the following year to London 
of an official Delegation gave rise to high but vain hopes. The 
Delegation was not ill chosen, and with one important exception 
the members fairly represented all shades of political opinion in 
Egypt. But, unhappily, Zaghlul refused it his blessing. Never 
prepared to subordinate private to public interests, he would not 
do so on this occasion. To the earnest appeals of Adli Pasha, the 
Prime Minister and head of the Delegation, he turned an obstinate 
ear. Arrogantly he demanded for himself the leadership as well 
as the right tonominate the majority of members of the Delegation. 
Adli, a man of spirit, did not reply, and sailed without Zaghlul. 
None the less, the latter’s absence was a misfortune for His 
Majesty’s Government, for plainly no negotiations were likely to 
succeed in London if Zaghlul undermined the authority of the Dele- 
gation in Egypt. Nor did any close student of Egyptian politics 
expect better result from the recent meeting between Mr. 
MacDonald and Zaghlul Pasha. Fresh from unquestioned triumph 
in another field of diplomacy, doubtless he first anticipated that 
concession would be met with concession. He was disappointed. 
Nothing but fear of jeopardising his own ascendency will cause 
Zaghlul ever to yield an inch, and his followers encouraged him in 
that resolution. They might have saved their breath; for 
Zaghlul is a man who confuses blindly policy with opportunism, 
obstinacy with firmness. Discussion with a man of this type 
does not lead to negotiation. 

Zaghlul is a master of invective and of innuendo, and could he 
but curb his use of these dangerous gifts he might produce an 


1 The terms were as follows: ‘ To enquire into the causes of the late dis- 
orders in Egypt, and to report on the existing situation and the form of the 
constitution which under the Protectorate will promote self-governing institu- 
tions and the protection of foreign interests.’ 

VoL. XCVII—No. 576 Ss 
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undivided Egypt. But since accession to office he has alarmed 
all moderate Egyptians by provocative and inflammatory speeches, 
and many of his former adherents now silently indict him as the 
destroyer of Egypt’s hopes. Yet Zaghlul by nature is a kindly 
man to whom violence is abhorrent, shrewd withal and scrupu- 
lously honest. Unhappily, personal vanity has obscured his 
better nature, to the regret and disappointment of Englishmen 
and Egyptians who respected and admired him in earlier days, 
Few Egyptians outside his intimates have approved Zaghlul’s 
recent appointments to the higher posts of the Civil Service, 
fewer still his public lament that he had no more relatives to 
promote or appoint. His shameless nepotism, in fact, has shocked 
the nation. Almost may Zaghlul in reflecting upon the results of 
his brief period of office say of himself: ‘ Video meliora proboque 
deteriora sequor.’ 

On the domestic side of his administration Zaghlul has displayed 
no more prescience than on the political. In place of smoothing 
differences he has accentuated them. Returned to Parliament 
with an immense majority at his back, he was not satisfied until 
he had unseated his leading political opponent. With no less 
- resentment he has pursued administrative officials who incurred 
his displeasure, dismissing some from their posts, banishing others 
to inhospitable stations in Upper Egypt. None the less, wild 
stories of complete disintegration in the government under 
Zaghlul’s rule should be received with caution. When the Civil 
Service becomes wholly Egyptian, that disintegration may well 
come about ; for the moment the administrative machine, though 
it creaks uneasily, still works.2. Nor need credence be too readily 
lent to exaggerated reports of widespread corruption. Certain 
types of officials in Egypt, as elsewhere, have been always brib- 
able ; and in this imperfect world there will ever be men who sell 
their honour. But complaints last summer made by cotton 
cultivators of short and late supply of water were not due to 
corrupt practices of Egyptian engineers. The sufferers were 
rather the victims of an inexperienced Ministry counting upon a 
normal Nile flood in order to supply large quantities of summer 
water to rice-growers. The action of the Ministry was well meant, 
but imprudent. The former British control would have acted 
less hastily. It was not its habit to lavish summer water upon 


® During the transition stage Egypt will have a severe struggle to maintain the 
old efficiency. Until last year the foreign element of the Civil Service held the 
majority of the higher posts. Lord Milner in his report (1920) summarises the 
distribution as follows: Of the ‘ higher posts’ (that is to say, posts carrying a 
salary of £E.799 per annum and upwards) attached to the Ministries the British 
held 168, Egyptians 31, and ‘ others’ 32. Of the ‘lower posts’ Egyptians held 
two-thirds of those carrying a salary between £E.240 and £E.499, and one-third 
of those between £E.500 and £E.799. 
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rice until speculation on the subject of the Nile flood was at an 
end. 

It has been the misfortune of Great Britain that Zaghlul has 
dominated Egyptian politics since 1919. Of that burden the 
present High Commissioner in Cairo has borne the heaviest share. 
His task is not yet completed, and to institute comparison, as 
some recent critics have not hesitated to do, between Allenby and 
Cromer is impertinent and suggests incapacity to distinguish 
between the problems of pre-war and post-war Egypt. Allenby 
from the outset has been faced with conditions unknown to Cromer 
and undreamt of by him. Cromer, no doubt, would have 
triumphed over them, for this remarkable man, greatest of all 
Imperial administrators, never knew failure. But Allenby also 
may succeed, for in courage and forbearance he is the equal of 
any of his predecessors. 

Immodestly Egypt has raised her demands at each stage of 
the dispute. At first she asked no more than simple autonomy. 
Later she claimed independence; and finally she refused to 
negotiate unless Great Britain evacuated Egyptian territory, and 
acknowledged without qualification Egypt’s sovereignty over the 
Sudan. There are other matters in dispute ; but if the two parties 
can reach agreement on main issues, they are all capable of solu- 
tion. It may be worth while then to examine these issues in 
detail. But two assumptions must be made: first, that Great 
Britain holds conscientiously to the Declaration of February 28, 
1922, conferring independence on Egypt; and secondly, that 
Egypt does not doubt Great Britain’s good faith.® 

To take the first issue. Few will deny the inconsistency of 
granting a country her independence and yet maintaining a 
garrison in her capital. The presence of the troops in Cairo and 
Alexandria doubtless inspires the foreign community with confi- 
dence ; but the advantage may be dearly bought if it fans Egyp- 
tian hostility. Memories of war still dominate so largely the 
civilian mind that it does not distinguish clearly between military 
and police action. Soldiers can subdue a national rising ; they 
are less successful in repressing desultory rioting. The latter is 
rather the task of the policeman, accustomed to act singly and 
to deal with disorder in the streets. Thus, if foreign colonies in 

Cairo and Alexandria are nervous of their security, they would do 
well to press for a stronger and better organised police force rather 
than demand the protection of armed troops. 

® Unhappily Egypt will require convincing on this point. Early in the history 
of the occupation undertakings were given in both Houses of Parliament that the 
measure would be temporary. Again, in 1914 Great Britain solemnly assured 
Egypt that she would shoulder the entire burden of the war. That promise was 
not kept. The story of its failure is told in some detail in a recently published 


book: Egypt and the Army. 
8 2 
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Moreover, there is some confusion of thought upon guarantees 
of security. The departure of the permanent British element 
from the Civil Service gives more legitimate ground for anxiety, 
The exodus, no doubt, is a natural result of the grant of inde- 
pendence.* None the less, the transition of all administrative and 
financial control from British to Egyptian hands has been too 
sharp, less from desire of authority than from the reluctance of 
British officials to serve in new and uncongenial conditions, 
Their disinclination received further impetus from the attractive 
rates of compensation offered by the Egyptian Government ; and 
the majority could not resist the combination. 

Those foreigners resident in Egypt, then, who urge the reten- 
tion of existing garrisons should have protested vehemently 
against any general exodus of officials. They did not do so; and 
short of cancelling the grant of independence, Great Britain has 
lost control of Egyptian administration for ever. No number of 
troops and guns in the capital will be a satisfactory substitute for 
British officials in the government. 

But His Majesty’s Government’s main preoccupation is the 
security of the Suez Canal. On that point Great Britain cannot 
give way. The war demonstrated how carelessly at national 
crises the Powers break their pledged word. The Suez Canal 
itself is an example. Solemnly guaranteed as an international 
neutral waterway, the Canal became at once a battle area. Use- 
less, then, for Egypt to offer further paper guarantees, or to declare 
her own readiness to protect the zone. Great Britain cannot 
accept the first, and is uncertain less of the will than of the capa- 
city of Egypt to undertake the second. 

At this moment Egypt is certainly unequal to the task. In 
number less than a British division at war strength, unprovided 
with heavy artillery, aircraft, mechanical traction and other 
resources of modern warfare, her army cannot take the field 
against disciplined troops. To bring personnel and equipment 
to adequate standards money and training are required. Yet 
there is no reason to doubt Egypt’s willingness to provide the first. 
Her Parliament has repeatedly declared its desire to make of 
the Army a more formidable instrument. Nor perhaps would 
Egypt be reluctant to share on honourable terms the duty of 
guarding the Canal. On some such basis then as this a compromise 
between the insistence of Great Britain and the suspicion of Egypt 
seems conceivable. Such a convention then would establish for 
a term of years a joint garrison in the Canal area of fixed numbers 
under a British commander. The staff would consist of British 
and Egyptian officers appointed in precise proportion to the size 
of their respective contingents. Each nation would be responsible 


* Lord Milner hoped for other result (see pp. 29 and 30 of his report). 
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for the cost of its own forces, and each would exercise complete 
administrative control over its own units. Meanwhile Egypt 
would undertake to keep with her troops a limited number of 
British instructors, to despatch military missions to England only, 
and, finally, to purchase all war material and stores through the 
Army Council in London. On the expiration of the convention 
the proportion of troops found by each Government would be 
re-examined ; or alternatively, if Great Britain were satisfied 
with the new capacity of the Egyptian Army, she would evacuate 
the area, surrender buildings and stores at a valuation, and hold 
her own contingent in reserve elsewhere. 

But the supply of potable water complicates the problem sadly. 
The great Ismailia Canal, irrigating part of the delta, takes off the 
Nile at Shubra, a few miles north of Cairo, and ends at Zagazig. 
Thence subsidiary channel conveys potable water to the west bank 
of the Suez Canal. Military opinion hesitates to place troops in 
a zone which an enemy can render untenable by the simple process 
of depriving the garrison of its water supply. Nor would the 
construction of emergency distilling plant remove this objection, 
for hostile aircraft without difficulty could destroy that plant. 
Considered opinion, in fact, declares that the troops stationed in 
the Canal area must control also the source of their water supply. 
That view has only one implication : British forces will remain in 
Cairo, or at least must occupy Zagazig. Voluntarily Egypt will 
never accept such a decision. 

But if Great Britain genuinely desires to conclude an agreement 
with Egypt, cannot some military risk be taken ? And can Egypt 
deliberately deprive the 50,000 Egyptians resident in Port Said 
and others resident in Ismailia and Suez of potable water, or her 
own section of the Canal garrison of water, should that garrison 
become a joint one? Great Britain therefore must decide 
whether political or military considerations shall triumph. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Convention of January 19, 1899, clearly 
defined the future status of the Sudan. Under it Great Britain 
“by right of conquest ’ was entitled thenceforth ‘ to share in the 
settlement and future working and development of the Sudan.’ 
Supreme military and civil authority would be vested in a 
‘Governor-General ’ appointed on the recommendation of Great 
Britain by decree of the Khedive of Egypt. Nowhere and at no 
time has Great Britain contested Egypt’s claim of joint over- 
lordship ; Lord Kitchener, in fact, at Fashoda in 1898 stressed 
the point. And this much may be said unhesitatingly : Great 
Britain will not reach agreement on the Sudan with Egypt until, 
she terminates her military occupation of Egypt. Lord Milner 
presciently foresaw that point. In forwarding a copy of the 
Report of the Special Mission to Egypt to Adli Pasha, he wrote : 
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‘The Sudan, which has never been discussed between us and 
Zaghlul and his friends, lies outside the scope of the proposed 
agreement with regard to Egypt.’ His sense of statesmanship 
was not at fault. 

Both Englishmen and Egyptians are apt to confuse two 
separate issues in discussing their respective relations with the 
Sudan: irrigation and administration. Shorn of technicalities, 
the Sudan water question may be briefly stated thus: In the 
control of water stored in reservoirs above Khartoum and in its 
apportionment Egypt is vitally interested. Lord Cromer had no 
doubt where control should rest. In a report § he wrote: ‘ It is 
essential in all matters connected with the utilisation of the waters 
of the Nile on any large scale that the control exercised from Cairo 
should be absolute.’ Egypt holds to that declaration. She has 
spent large sums in the development of the Sudan, and has freely 
supplied personnel to its administration. Under the guidance of 
a small but incomparable British Civil Service, the money has 
been wisely spent and the personnel admirably utilised. But little 
wonder if Egypt expects in return compensation, or asserts her 
right to share the control of both Niles. Great Britain, on her 
side, has never disputed that demand. But she too has advanced 
money ; she too has provided personnel ; and she too claims a 
share of control of the Upper Niles as trustee of the Sudan people. 
No responsible Egyptian objects to these propositions. He would 
even welcome a joint Nile Board, provided Great Britain dele- 
gates only Englishmen to it. Egypt desires no more international 
bodies. She has suffered too much in the past from the jealousy 
of individual Powers to provide fresh opportunities for its display 
at her cost. 

The disposal of the waters of the Upper Niles is a serious matter 
to Egypt, blessed, or cursed, with unusual fecundity. In 1897 
the population was 9,700,000 souls; twenty years later it had 
risen to 12,700,000 ; and in 1957 the total may well be 18,000,000. 
On the other hand, the area of cultivated or cultivable land has 
not increased in proportion. More water is required to reclaim 
1,800,000 existing barren acres, and to provide also perennial 
irrigation for a further 1,200,000 acres. To produce this water 
the Egyptian Government resolved in 1914 to construct at Gebel 
Aulia, forty miles south of Khartoum, a reservoir to hold up the 
White Nile. Simultaneously the Sudan Government, for its own 
purposes, embarked at Sennar upon a second reservoir to hold up 
the Blue Nile. From lack of money Egypt has stopped work at 
Gebel Aulia; the Sudan, more fortunate, has found financial 
support from the British Government. Provided both reservoirs 
were operating, the Commission on Nile Projects in 1920 reported : 

5 Report No. 1, 1904. 
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‘For immediate purposes and for a considerable time ahead the 
allocation of the Gebel Aulia reservoir water to Egypt and of the 
Sennar reservoir water to the Sudan is both a just and practical 
solution.’® 

Since the departure of this Commission the situation has 
radically altered. The Sennar reservoir will be operating many 
years before its fellow on the White Nile ; and following Great 
Britain’s recent ultimatum to Egypt, the Sudan is authorised to 
irrigate an unlimited acreage. Egypt is gravely disturbed at the 
prospect. 

Space does not permit analysis of the administrative disputes 
between Great Britain and Egypt in the Sudan. Egypt, despite 
her sacrifices, has played no more than a subordinate part in the 
government of that dominion, and no Egyptian has occupied an 
administrative or military post of importance. Recently mutiny 
among the troops has taken place. Mutiny is always a grave 
matter ; none the less, too much weight may be lent to the latter 
incident of this type. Few Sudanese units can boast of an 
unblemished record for discipline. Certain battalions, indeed, are 
notorious for sporadic outbursts of temper at fancied grievances. 
The black as the fighting instrument of the Army has received 
too many favours in the past, and been perhaps a little spoilt. 
In this child of Nature the political agitator from time to time finds 
an easy prey. Yet he commands surprisingly little success. He 
has never succeeded in persuading the bulk of the Sudanese and 
Arab elements of the Army that Great Britain is the enemy of 
their country. 

Until Great Britain settles the purely Egyptian question it is 
fruitless to discuss in detail her future relations with the Sudan. 
Little more can usefully be done than indicate the chief issues at 
stake. But it is well to remember this: no negotiation is likely 
to succeed so long as Great Britain concedes none of her present 
military rights, or so long as Egypt demands complete evacuation. 


P. G. ELcoop. 


* Mohammed Shafiq Pasha, Minister of Public Works at the time, agreed with 
this opinion, provided the Sennar reservoir did not irrigate more than 300,000 
acres. Shafiq Pasha is a water engineer of reputation and of unimpeachable 
authority. 
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SHOULD ENGLISHMEN ENTER THE INDIAN 
SERVICES ? 


THERE are many people, among them unfortunately many British 
officers in the Indian services, who return an emphatic negative 
to this question. 

Everyone is agreed that the attractions to the Indian services 
are not what they were thirty, twenty, or even ten years ago. 
Some of the old amenities have passed away ; others have been 
seriously curtailed. India was a country in which the man of 
modest means could enjoy comforts, or even luxuries, to which 
the man of similar, or, indeed, considerably larger, means in 
England could not aspire: cheap servants, cheap horses, cheap 
houses, cheap sport, cheap social amenities ; the early morning 
ride, the afternoon games, the evening bridge or billiards at the 
club, the dinner-party, the dance, the ‘ weeks ’ of combined sport 
and social gaieties. These were varied by delightful periods of 
camping out in the country, with opportunities for plenty of 
shooting ; there was nearly always small game, sometimes big 
game, to be had, and at some places pig-sticking. A great many 
of these or corresponding diversions were too costly for men of 
the same status in England, or obtainable only by those who had 
leisure and wealthy friends. These things in India have not all 
passed away, though they are not so cheap as they were before 
the war. Yet how many of the young men who sought a career 
in India were induced to do so by these attractions? I doubt 
whether 5 per cent. of the I.C.S. probationers of twenty years ago 
weighed these things in a balance against a different career 
elsewhere before they finally turned their thoughts to India. 
Rudyard Kipling depicts these pleasant sides of life, but he also 
painted, often in the most sombre colours, the dull monotony of 
an Indian station, the hot weather, the separations, the solitude, 
the fever, the cholera and the tragedies. All these things are 
things which add or detract, but they are not the main factors 
in the choice of a career, and with only a very few do they turn 
the scale. It is the main drama, not the side shows, which governs 
the decision. To the vast majority of men it was the potentialities 
of the career which formed the attraction. There was helieved to 
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be a better competence for the average man, more rapid prospects 
for the man above the average, and some fine prizes for the ablest 
or most successful. By some was felt ‘the call of the East,’ 
mainly by those who had childish memories, or whose family 
traditions connected them with India. The services gave a degree 
of security against possible complete failure which few professions 
in England could offer, but above and beyond all these was the 
feeling that the tasks to be performed were the tasks of English 
gentlemen, that a man’s work would be judged by British stan- 
dards, and that there would be required of the young men who 
entered these services qualities of leadership, and chances of 
influencing for good or evil vast masses of humanity. No man 
need be lost in a humdrum crowd; he would have an assured 
status and place among his fellow-men. 

Who can hope to analyse exactly the precise motives and 
feelings which in the past have attracted any particular British 
youth to service in India? “Yet all these things have contri- 
buted in a greater or less degree, in this case or in that, to that 
attraction. ‘My country is doing great things in India. It is 
doing them on a scale which has no parallel in history. I, too, 
shall be an actor ina great drama. My part at first may be a small 
one, but it may become a great one, a leading one. In England 
Iam lost among many million British ; in India I am one among 
a few thousands, a few hundreds, or a few score, according to the 
branch of activity which comes my way.’ 

It may be that only in a few cases were thoughts like these 
consciously formulated in the mind of the youth seeking a career 
in India, but they formed part of the psychological influences 


‘which guided his choice and threw a glamour over the Indian 


services. And, once he was out there and found himself a live 
factor in a great organisation, such influences as pride of race, 
esprit de corps, honourable ambition, serious sense of responsibility, 
produced a feeling of official noblesse oblige which on the one 
side inspired and on the other enabled him to make light of 
those unfavourable conditions of Indian life upon which the 
misfits in the services were prone to enlarge even in those 
halcyon days. 

It is not the ‘ white man’s burden,’ but the white man’s glory, 
which has given India several generations of high-principled and 
unselfish workers with whom duty has come before all other 
considerations. Far be it from me to suggest that the British 
services in India have been composed of super-men. They are 
just men like thousands of their brethren in the British Isles, but 
the part that they have to play in that vast country, the immense 
responsibilities they incur, and the childlike trust placed in them, 
in a country which is seething with suspicion, by millions of their 
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fellow-men, whose hearts are human though their skins may be 
brown, have had such inspiring effects that they have won for 
these great Indian services a standard of purity in public affairs 
which is probably not surpassed anywhere in the world. 

Has the white man’s glory departed entirely from India? 
Must we really write ‘ Ichabod ’ over the Indian services? Must 
we confess that our work in India is finished, and that there is 
no longer any scope for those qualities which have at once attracted 
men to the services and raised India to her present plane of 
security and prosperity ? 

It is only by a searching examination of the causes which 
have been at work, of the real circumstances of India, and the 
real sentiments of the people at large, that one can hope to arrive 
at any answer to these questions. 

By some it is. believed that the main reason of the present 
unpopularity in British Universities of an Indian career is that 
it no longer offers the financial inducements which formerly 
inclined young men, and still more their parents, to turn their 
eyes towards India. It is true that the old jest about an Indian 
civilian being worth 300/. a year dead or alive (and his retiring 
pension of roool. a year if alive) proved most attractive to parents 
who had sons with brains enough to make it worth while for them 
to sit in the open competitive examinations for the I.C.S. That 
jest has lost a good deal of its significance. But it must be 
remembered that the other services with nothing like the same 
pecuniary attractions as the I.C.S. also had no difficulty in find- 
ing competent entrants. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
financial prospects of Indian service are not as good as they used to 
be. However high the standards, however honourable the work; 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, and if the hire is not worthy of 
the labourer, and only those few who are imbued with a missionary 
spirit can be found to enter the services, the services cannot 
continue. For, if India is to be governed wisely, hard heads as 
well as generous hearts are required. The proposals of the recent 
Royal Commission (the Lee Commission) represent the minimum, 
not maximum, of the relief required, not indeed to restore to 
the services the position they once occupied—for the war has 
changed the circumstances of the world—but to stay the rot so far 
as that has been created or aggravated by financial straits. If 
this relief is whittled down in the giving, or is postponed or 
nullified by other adyerse conditions, it will not suffice. Men 
who are disheartened by anxiety for the welfare of their wives 
and families cannot face the many other problems that confront 
them with the courage and energy that are indispensable to their 
solution. But the pecuniary alleviations recommended by the 
Lee Commission, though not unsubstantial, will not alone restore 
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the lost prestige of the Indian services. What is it that is 
wanting? A sense of security. And what kind of security ? 
These phrases, so common on the lips of many, deserve careful 
analysis. Some say the security of pensions, others the security 
of a career. Naturally, no Englishman can find the Indian 
services attractive if there is a risk that his services may be 
abruptly terminated, even though some compensation be offered, 
or that the liability to pay him his pension, honourably earned, 
may be repudiated. 

I do not think that these risks are really serious so long as 
constitutional government, whatever the party in power, obtains 
in England. But this is not all the security that is required. 
The security that men require before they embark on an Indian 
career is the security that their day-to-day conduct and work will 
be judged by British, and not by Oriental, standards. That is the 
real crux of the situation. Uncertainty about this is not felt in 
Nigeria, in the Soudan, or in the Federated Malay States, and 
until recently was never felt in India, but it is felt there now, 
and when not felt immediately is apprehended for the near future. 
Until this fear can be allayed the Indian services cannot recover 
their lost popularity. This question is one of great difficulty, 
but it is a vital one, and it must be faced by any British Govern- 
ment in power in England. If India wants unity she must keep 
her British services, and she can only keep them on adequate 
pay, and if they enjoy complete confidence as to their security. 
The matter is one deserving careful and close consideration. 

It is urged by Indian politicians that Europeans, British and 
others, have often taken service under Oriental Governments, 
but there are, with few exceptions, only three classes of men who 
will take up such service: first, those who enter it for a short 
period with an assured position, financial or professional, which 
enables them to resign it at any moment without jeopardising 
their future ; secondly, those who trust to their wits and adroit- 
hess, and are willing to risk their future on the off-chance of making 
a fortune, or at all events securing a large reward, what used to 
be called ‘shaking the pagoda tree’; thirdly, those who, 
having failed in their own countries, are in such straits for a living 
that they are glad to take any employment that may offer. The 
young products of the British Universities cannot obviously 
belong to the first category. 

The second and third are mainly composed of adventurers 
and rolling stones. Some few individuals of this type may and 
do make good, but as a class they are clearly not the men to 
maintain the British name and fame in India. 

It is evident, therefore, that if Great Britain is to continue 
to play a dominating part in securing the peace and prosperity 
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of the men of all races, creeds and castes of which the Indian 
Empire is composed she must continue to enlist for the Indian 
services men of the same calibre and character as she has enlisted 
in the past. If she surrenders this principle she surrenders every- 
thing. 

The shape which the demand for this form of security takes 
in the representations of the various services associations is the 
insistent and universal request that they shall be controlled not 
by Local Governments, not by the Government of India, but by 
the Secretary of State himself. In making this demand they do 
not seek to impugn the good faith of the Viceroy or the governor of 
a province, or their desire to do them justice on British standards, 
but they fear that political pressure and anxiety to give generous 
play to the constitutional reforms may induce these authorities 
to make concessions which may in fact emasculate or seriously 
weaken their power to right wrong. They feel that the Secretary 
of State will not be subject, or need not be subject,.to influences of 
this kind, and that in the last resort as long as control over them 
rests with the Secretary of State it rests ultimately with the 
British Parliament, in which body they of course repose the 
greatest confidence. Englishmen of the status, intelligence, 
character and education that are indispensable to the services 
will enter them so long, and so long only, as the British Parliament 
is the final authority that has the power to intervene on their 
behalf, and will ensure, in other words, that they are judged on 
British standards. The majority of Indians in the higher services 
lay just as much stress on this principle as their British colleagues, 
for they are in the best position to know the differences that exist 
between British and Oriental standards, and, knowing both, they 
prefer the former. Were this not the case there would always 
have been competition among Indians of ability to take service 
in Indian States in preference to service in British India. Ask 
any Indian official in British service whether he would give up 
that service in exchange for a post in an Indian State, even if 
better paid. He would refuse on the ground that he would thereby 
forfeit his security. Ask any Indian father, whose son is not 
entering an independent profession, whether he would prefer his 
son to take service under the British Government or in an Indian 
State. He would prefer the greater security. Is it to be wondered 
at therefore if young Englishmen hesitate to commit themselves 
to a career in India unless they are guaranteed against the vicissi- 
tudes and caprices of Oriental administration ? 

Many will accept these propositions, but will answer: ‘ These 
things may be correct, but we have travelled a long way on a 
different road.’ How are these ‘essentials to the continuance of 
the British services to be reconciled with the objective announced 
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by Mr. Montagu in 1917, and the scheme of reforms embodied 
in the Government of India Act, 1919? ‘ What,’ they will ask, 
‘does the Indian Legislative Assembly, and what do the Indian 
politicians, say to these propositions?’ We know what they say, 
but are we so certain that we know what they really think ? 
Then what about the Government pensioners, the Indian soldiers, 
the host of Indian Government servants, the Indian police ? 
What about the vast proletariat itself? What does it think ? 
What are its wishes? What about all the untouchables ? 
Lastly, what are the views of the most important section of all 
in Indian economy—the Indian ryot ? 

I will deal first with the case of the politicians. These are of 
many hues. There is the red-hot Swarajist, unconscious of his 
own limitations, who clamours for the departure of the British, 
and wishes to persuade himself and others that their departure 
is the only thing necessary to consolidate a single prosperous and 
self-governing Indian nation. 

Then there is the visionary Gandhi, the apostle of love, who 
believes that his self-imposed penances will work miracles of 
union out of discord. He detests modern material civilisation, 
the railway, the telegraph, the hospital of ‘black magic,’ 
though he has availed himself of all. ‘Go back to Arcadia,’ 
he says. But the Garden of Eden failed before human frailty 
when there were only two occupants ; how is it going to succeed 
with 300 millions ? In 1921 Gandhi prophesied Swaraj as a matter 
of months. The people admire him still as a saint and ascetic, 
but as a political leader he has completely lost his way. He 
wanders from sophistry to sophistry in so bewildering a fashion 
that even young India, in spite of its passion for inconsistency, 
cannot follow him. 

Then come the fiery Mahommedan politicians who think that 
with the departure of the British the glories of Islamic rule will 
speedily be revived in India. In the revolutionary scheme 
devised in Kabul during the war, mainly by Indian malcontents, 
‘the army of God’ was to be officered by prominent Indian 
Mahommedan agitators, who were designated by name to be 
generals and colonels in profusion, but with a tail of three captains 
and one subaltern! On the other hand, there are the Mahom- 
medan politicians who, after having been great champions of 
Indianisation, have now changed their minds, and view with 
grave apprehension the effect upon Mahommedan progress of 
their domination by a Hindu oligarchy. In Madras Brahmin 
ascendency has received a rude shock, and were a non-Brahmin 
Ministry to have unlimited power it would be the invariable rule 
of patronage that ‘ no Brahmin need apply.’ No present Brahmin 
incumbent of any office would have any feeling of security left. 
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On the other hand, if British control were to be withdrawn, the 
greater subtlety of the Brahmin intellect would speedily reassert 
itself, and the non-Brahmin would revert to his former subordinate 
position. 

The Mahrattas in Bombay will not tamely submit either to 
Brahmin or Mahommedan tyranny, while the turbulent populations 
of the north, the Pathans, the Punjabi Mahommedans, and the 
Sikhs, will not obey the behests of Hindu intellectuals from any 
part of the country. If they obey them now it is only because 
the British Government wills it so. Amidst all these patent 
manifestations of fanaticism, and caste, creed, and race jealousies, 
politicians may declaim about Indian nationalism, and unite 
ephemerally in a division lobby against Government, but no 
amount of declamations and ad hoc unions will alter stern facts, 
A mob will unite to destroy buildings, but it never combines to 
erect them. The one requires combination for a few hours, or 
at the most a few days, while the other requires co-operation for 
years together. Indian political agitators may know a great deal 
about destruction and obstruction, but on the constructive side 
they lack the essential cohesion. As long as the National Congress 
was a mere annual talking shop it displayed on the surface, at all 
events, a surprising unanimity, but the moment that it tried to 
take action it broke into discord. Interminable committees and 
conferences follow each other with ever shifting programmes. 
The reason for this absence of construction is not to be sought 
in any intellectual defect, but simply because every constructive 
proposal that the politicians make presupposes a_ united 
nationalism that does not exist. When members of a legislative 
assembly speak about complete Indianisation of the I.C.S., the 
Indian police, the Indian army, they are merely repeating a 
formula which, a few fanatics apart, they in their heart of hearts 
know to be impossible consistently with the maintenance of a 
single government in India. A rich Indian mill-owner gave 
evidence before the Lee Commission that all European recruit- 
ment should cease, because Europeans were no longer required. 
It was afterwards ascertained that on recent occasions when he 
had asked for a police guard for his mills when the mill-hands 
were on strike he had always particularly stipulated that the 
guard should be commanded by Europeans. When, at the 
beginning of the war, India was almost denuded of British troops, 
the greatest consternation was felt, especially amongst the trading 
classes, on the ground that if the white soldiers were withdrawn 
the Sepoys would loot them. I know for a fact that Government 
service is losing its popularity amongst Indian parents through 
fear of the cessation of European control. Literally, thousands 
of educated Indians will admit in private what they will not dare 
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to say in public, that British control is indispensable to Indian 
security. 

I desire to frame no indictment against Indian public men 
as individuals. In private life, a few violent extremists apart, 
they are courteous, hospitable, sympathetic, and generally very 
charming in their friendships towards individual Englishmen. In 
public life if the King Charles head of ‘ Indian nationalism versus 
British supremacy ’ does not obtrude itself (and this obtrusion is, 
unfortunately, becoming more persistent) they can give admirable 
counsel, and discuss points at issue round a table with the greatest 
moderation and benefit, but on this question of national unity 
and the complete fitness of Indians of all races to govern both 
their own section and every other Indian section they are simply 
building castles in the air; and not only they, but many English- 
men, official as well as non-official, discourse, discuss and debate 
as if this aerial citadel was really massive masonry, and as if the 
councils were dictating from an impregnable fortress the unani- 
mous decisions of a united nation. All this make-believe will 
not alter facts, nor is it possible to solve problems by ignoring 
them, much less by actively pretending that they do not exist. 

An Indian publicist giving evidence recently before the 
Reforms Committee in India is reported to have stated that 
communal dissensions in India were accidental and a passing 
phase. The truth lies in exactly the opposite direction: it is 
harmony between the discordant elements that is accidental and 
transient. 

I also do not desire to frame any indictment against Indians 
who are members of the various services in India. As a body 
they are loyal and hard-working men, and they have numbered 
among them many men of much ability and character. Neverthe- 
less it is idle to talk of these services as likely to maintain British 
traditions unless the British element in their composition is really 
considerable. This is an exception to the saying that a little 
leaven will leaven the whole mass; it requires a lot of leaven. 
It is because the Indian officer knows that British standards will 
be applied to his work and conduct, and that he is sure of fair 
treatment, that he is able to do his duty with courage and con- 
fidence. Sweeping Indianisation of these services, so often urged 
by Indian public men, will destroy this confidence, for they will 
not be merely Indianised, but they will be Orientalised. The 
people who will best understand the distinction are the Indians 
themselves. Furthermore, public servants must ultimately follow 
the line of the Government that employs them, and the Indian 
advocates of wholesale Indianisation of the services are simul- 
taneously calling for the almost complete Indianisation of the 
Government itself. If these two changes are to take place, 
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the Administration must soon be completely Oriental. The 
extreme nationalist politician will say : ‘Let it be so; this is just 
what we want.’ But these gentlemen make the large and com- 
fortable assumption that the British Army and Navy will very 
kindly maintain order among them and protect them from 
outside foes, so that they may become rich and prosperous while 
the British nation has no part or lot in the policy followed, or in 
the civil administration of the country. It is idle to suppose that 
the British Army, with the Indian Army officered by Indians, can 
hold the north-west frontier of India and preserve order in the 
large cities and over huge countrysides if there be no large British 
element in the civil administration. It is idle to suppose that the 
great force of Indian police, 200,000 strong, scattered over this 
vast country from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, and from Malabar 
to the Chinese frontier, can possibly hang together under Indian 
command. The courage and loyalty repeatedly displayed by 
the police of all ranks are contingent, and solely contingent, upon 
the certainty that the man who does his duty faithfully will have 
the support of his British officer. It is not due to stupidity or 
the lack of courage on the part of an Indian superior officer that 
this is the general feeling ; it is simply due to the inherent disunion 
amongst Indians which would lead the officers of various races, 
castes and creeds to be suspicious and distrustful of each other, 
would destroy all confidence and substitute an atmosphere of 
intrigue. How could the small British Army maintain its front 
on the frontier if the people for 1000 miles in its rear could not be 
depended upon to secure its communications and supplies? It 
would be a country teeming with spies, hostile emissaries, and 
local agitators stirring up mischief amongst masses of ignorant 
and credulous men. 

Objectors may point to Egypt as a country where self-govern- 
ment has been granted while the British garrison is maintained. 
But the end of the experiment in Egypt cannot be seen, nor can 
the circumstances of Egypt and India bear comparison with each 
other; it is the confusion of the races of a continent with the 
nationality of a single country that always obscures judgment 
upon Indian problems. 

Hitherto I have been examining the views held by educated 
Indians with aspirations for nationality, aspirations which are 
legitimate and laudable enough in themselves, though not in 
present circumstances realisable. But when one turns to India 
outside the intelligentsia the state of things is quite different. 
One is dealing now with large masses; these have no sense of 
Indian nationality, and not even aspirations towards it. They 
may have been tempted by promises of nationalist orators, but 
not because these promised nationality, but because they held 
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out hopes of cheap food and clothes and freedom from taxes. 
With these masses the feeling of confidence in the British officer— 
temporary excitements apart—has been proof against much 
calumny. Indeed, it is the most conclusive proof of this confi- 
dence that the reputation of the British for justice and fairness 
has not been dissolved under the cataract of vituperation so long 
poured upon it in thousands of articles in the Press, and by 
numbers of itinerant preachers. The great cultivating castes, 
of whom but few seek English education, retain their faith in the 
sahib as their protector, and these account for over half the 
population. The whole of the depressed classes openly ask for 
the continuance of British officers in large numbers in the services. 
The great trading communities, however much individuals 
amongst them may join the Swaraj camp, know perfectly well 
that their safety and prosperity depend upon the maintenance 
of impartial British control. The Parsees of Bombay most 
appreciate this, though even that community has put up some 
political firebrands. The artisan and small shopkeeper class in 
the towns and the factory hands are, it may be readily admitted, 
not so sensible to British influence, for they are not in such direct 
contact with British officers as the rural population, but they 
have no inherent feeling hostile to it; they are easily excited 
to riot, but their wrath is not racial, and is generally directed 
against a section of their own countrymen; it is very seldom 
directed against the European as such. The midsummer madness 
of Amritsar, excited by the most mendacious agitation that ever 
moved a multitude, was of short duration. The European may 
be the victim of religious fanaticism or anarchical conspiracy, or 
of a violent seditious agitation, but he is seldom or never the victim 
of pure race or colour prejudice, and any hostile movement 
directed against him on race or colour grounds has always proved 
to be quite evanescent. 

An innate sense of justice towards others is the great charac- 
teristic which has made and preserved the British name throughout 
the world, and though this particular quality may not be deve- 
loped in a particular man in respect to his fellows, yet no human 
being that ever breathed has not appreciated the difference between 
justice and injustice administered by others in respect to himself. 

Again, charges of corruption are very rarely made against any 
British officer of the higher services. In the very rare cases in 
which such a suspicion has grown up in reference to a British 
officer, he must, if not guilty, at least have been very indiscreet. 
Against Indians in the Provincial services such charges are by 
comparison very common. These are very often quite false, but 
there have been notorious instances to the contrary; and the 
fact that they are freely made in the one case and not in the 
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other indicates the general attitude of mind of the public regarding 
them. The Briton’s detachment from family, religious, caste, and 
racial disputes is the greatest protection to him, while the Indian’s 
liability to accusations of prejudice or favouritism, however 
undeserved, is a most serious handicap in his case. Few people 
in England can realise the extraordinary difficulties with which 
an Indian Minister under the reforms is faced. If he uses his power 
and patronage for the benefit of his own community, he is called 
a gross nepotist by all other communities. If he strives to be 
impartial, he is proclaimed a traitor by his own people. It is 
almost impossible for him to win general confidence. If he says 
what he thinks, the tribunal which judges him is not the sober 
opinion of reasonable constituents, but the editorials of extremist 
newspapers. The Englishman can afford to ignore vituperation 
of this kind, but the Indian finds it well-nigh impossible. 

It is by many signs and tokens, rather than by the spoken or 
written word emanating from the few, that a reply must be 
sought to the question ‘Is our presence wanted in India?’ 
That we are required there none but a few fanatics will deny. 
That we are wanted there, in the sense of being appreciated, the 
actions of the people, even if their voices are not heard, are 
eloquent testimony in our favour. If it were not so, how could 
solitary Englishmen go out into the districts, or European planters 
live on their estates? That India is kept peaceful by British 
administrators with British bayonets behind them is absolutely 
true, but the British administrators and the British bayonets 
would be far too few to preserve the general peace over this vast 
territory unless India herself wanted the British administrators 
and the British bayonets. If there were really a ‘national’ 
desire to expel the British, there could be no loyal Indian Army 
and no loyal Indian police. When an Indian officer is posted toa 
district or a subdivision to replace a British officer there is no 
general rejoicing, except in the columns of newspapers. When 
a British officer replaces an Indian in a similar charge the people 
generally do not conceal their pleasure. An anarchist on the 
night before his execution for murder said that in his next rein- 
carnation he would like to be born an Englishman. Another 
noted anarchist, wounded to the death when his little party had been 
surrounded by a small body of police under British officers, and 
firearms had been used on both sides, at the moment of surrender, 
fearful of ill-usage, said: ‘ Remember you are British.’ This is 
testimony to the British character from the mouths of avowed 
enemies of the British race. 

If I were asked a series of questions by a young Englishman 
full of doubts as to the choice of an Indian career, the conversation 
might be something like the following : 
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Question : ‘ Am I required in India ? ’ 

Answer: ‘ Your presence in India is certainly required if 
India is to continue as a single State. The history of India before 
the war proves this, and the history of India since the reforms 
confirms it.’ 

Question : ‘ My presence may be required in India, but am I 
really wanted there? Am I appreciated ?’ 

Answer: ‘ Your presence in India is wanted by the vast 
majority of the population. If it were not so we should not be 
able to stay there. Even in the case of advanced politicians, if 
the departure, bag and baggage, of the British were the inevitable 
consequence of a decree signed by twelve prominent Indians, 
there could not be found twelve prominent Indians to sign it, 
for, in the first place, each signatory would mistrust the others, 
and, in the second, each would feel that he might be signing his 
own death warrant.’ ; 

Question : ‘ But is it not the fact that the Indian is held down 
from his national and natural destiny by alien domination ? ’ 

Answer: ‘India cannot have a national destiny until she 
has first become a nation, and her natural destiny is such constant 
internal upheaval as effectually prevents her from becoming one.’ 

Question : ‘ What are my pecuniary prospects in India ? ’ 

Answer : ‘ Not so good as was formerly the case when living 
was much cheaper, but not so bad, after recent improvements, 
that you can be certain of doing better elsewhere.’ 

Question : ‘ What is my security that I shall be fairly treated, 
and that if I do well I shall not be cast adrift ? ’ 

Answer: ‘ Your agreements will be put into a legal contract, 
and you will have an independent body in the Public Service 
Commission specially charged with the fair treatment of members 
of the public services to whom you can appeal ; and lastly—and 
upon this you must insist—your appointment and the control 
over you are vested in the Secretary of State as the mouthpiece 
of the British Parliament. Your guarantee will then be as good 
as any British subject has against a complete reversal of the social 
system.’ 

Question: ‘ But what if in 1929 further reforms are granted 
to India involving transfer of the departments that are now 
reserved ? ’” 

Answer: ‘No such transfer will be able to affect the rights 
which you had when you entered the service, and Parliament 
may be trusted to see that your rights are not prejudiced by any 
change that may be sanctioned.’ 

There remains the question of the services falling within the 
‘transferred ’ field which the Lee Commission have recommended 
to be provincialised. Englishmen entering those services will be 
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servants of the Local Government. Their security will be 
materially strengthened by the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission, and by the legal contracts under which they will be 
engaged. The constitutional position will be that it is left to the 
responsible Minister to decide how many British recruits he 
wants for these services, and to offer such terms as he can to secure 
them. If they are not forthcoming, he might either do without 
them altogether or else apply to the Secretary of State to recruit 
them, in which case they would enjoy the same security as members 
of an all-Indian service entering on the reserved side. The position 
is entirely experimental, and it remains to be seen whether Local 
Governments will be able to find recruits of the type required ; if 
not, the situation will have to be reconsidered. 

To sum up, whether the reforms remain as at present, or 
are extended or contracted, Great Britain cannot maintain peace 
and order in India unless a substantial proportion of the men in 
the public services are British. 

She will not be able to obtain men for these services of the 
required type and ability unless they are properly paid, and are 
assured that their work will be judged by British, and not by 
Oriental, standards. The extent of Indianisation recommended 
by the Lee Commission represents the maximum compatible 
with the safety of India until she is completely transformed from 
the India of the present day. That this is so is naturally a matter 
for regret by those Indians who desire to see a single Indian self- 
governing nation emerge from the hotch-potch of races, creeds 
and languages of which the population of India is composed. It 
is no more a reproach to the Madrasi, the Bengali, or the Mahratta 
that they cannot unaided jointly govern the whole of India than 
it is a reproach to the Germans or the French that they cannot 
unaided jointly govern the whole of Europe. Europe has had 
no desire to become a single State. Political India has such a 
desire, but she can only realise it by the continuance of the 
circumstances which have created the wish. It may be asked: 
‘What then becomes of the Dominion status held out to India 
as her goal?’ It remains a goal, but it is attainable only by such 
fusion of races and such obliteration of dissensions as are impossible 
at present, and not discernible in any proximate future. But 
even such progress towards that fusion and that obliteration as 
has been achieved has been solely due to the single control of an 
alien paramount Power, which by maintaining peace, by intro- 
ducing Western political methods and education, and by offering 
the medium of a common language, has enabled at least a simula- 
tion of unity to be created. When the Extreme Left of the Labour 
Party say: ‘Give India her independence,’ they have not the 
slightest knowledge of the consequences which would ensue from 
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such a step. The result would be very far removed from the 
Utopia of their dreams. It would be, to use their own bugbear, 
‘the re-creation of Tsarism of the worst type,’ from which India 
is saved by British rule, and to which she would revert if that 
rule was withdrawn. 

British youth seeking an Indian career may rest assured that 
their presence will be welcomed by millions, and that, while they 
are maintaining the standards of British justice, they are also 
thereby affording to the people of India the only chance, slender 
though it may seem at present, of coalescing into single nation- 
hood. A federation of Indian States, to which some pin their 
political faith, would without British aid be more difficult than a 
federation of the whole of Europe, or even a federation of the 
Balkan States. But I would say to an undergraduate thinking 
of an Indian career: ‘ Do not consider yourself as a missionary ; 
it conveys an unpleasant suggestion to India of a superior young 
man coming to bring light to darkness.’ There is plenty of light 
there, but it wants to be more evenly diffused. Rather think of 
the problem as an Empire problem, not in the sense of Imperial 
domination, but of the application of British detachment, courage, 
and sense of justice in order to continue an edifice thus far labori- 
ously erected, with Indian goodwill and co-operation, by your 
ancestors and your own people. This edifice of peaceful progress 
is one on which Indians of all shades themselves set great store. 
A few among them imagine that this building can be completed 
by them without your aid, but the vast majority know that this 
is impossible. The few may loudly vituperate; but the many 
will silently applaud. When the last chapter of the history of the 
British connection with India comes to be written, at least let it 
not be said that because Great Britain could not produce fifty 
or sixty men a year, good men and true, to carry on the great 
work, the edifice erected by their fellow-countrymen ended 
miserably in a Tower of Babel. 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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THE OUTCASTES OF INDIA: THEIR HOPE 
OF FREEDOM 


DuRING the recent discussions on Indian politics the claims of the 
outcastes of Hindu society have received scant recognition. Yet 
they are a large and important body. It is estimated that they 
form about one-sixth of the total population, and as the large 
majority of them are agricultural labourers, they produce by their 
labour more than half of the wealth of the country. _ The indiffer- 
ence with which this valuable community has hitherto been 
regarded can only be ascribed to their political helplessness. They 
have no votes, and, with very few exceptions, would be unfit to 
use them. For the last thousand years they have been the slaves 
or serfs of India, treated with great harshness and branded by the 
Hindu religion as untouchable and, in some districts, as un- 
approachable. Old deeds of sale in South India used to state, 
* You may sell or kill them.’ This legal slavery was abolished by 
the British Government in 1843, and in 1863 the Penal Code made 
it a crime punishable with imprisonment to buy or sell a slave 
or unlawfully to compel a man to work against his will. But the 
majority of the outcastes are still practically enslaved by debt, 
and the stigma of untouchableness, which has done more than 
anything else to degrade them, still remains. Nearly all of them 
are miserably poor, and many of them are utterly cowed and 
broken in spirit by the treatment they have received. A typical 
Travancore outcaste on the Malabar coast, in the south-west, has 
been described as ‘ the picture of servile fear’; and a visitor to 
Malabar, describing his experience among some of the outcastes 
in these parts, said that ‘ the shrinking fear was so abject, and the 
cries of miserable fright were so piteous,’ that he dared not 
approach the miserable hovel in which they lived, though he was 
bent on an errand of mercy. 

That, however, is not a true description of all the outcastes. 
The Tamil Pariahs of the Madras Presidency, though tyrannised 
over by their masters, are not lacking in courage and ability. The 
recruiting officer of the Madras Sappers and Miners told me some 
years ago that the company of Pariahs was the best in the corps. 
And the corps has always had a high reputation for bravery and 
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efficiency. Lord Wolseley once said that the Madras Sappers and 
Miners were one of the bravest Indian regiments he knew, and 
that his Madrassi servant (an outcaste) knew no fear where loot 
was concerned. This estimate of their courage is certainly con- 
firmed by the astonishing steadfastness which both the Tamil 
Pariahs and the Talugu Malas and Madigus show under persecu- 
tion when they become Christians. 

In North India some of the outcastes come from a still more 
vigorous stock. The Chuhras of the Punjab are a fine, sturdy 
race, many of them over six feet in height. When I visited them 
in 1913 I was surprised to see the difference between them and 
the outcastes of South India. In Tamil and Talugu villages the 
outcastes would often come and bow down, with their foreheads 
to the ground, and clasp my feet, in spite of all my efforts to 
prevent their doing so. But the Chuhras of the Punjab, on the 
other hand, men, women and children, came and shook me 
heartily by the hand. Some would crowd round and shake hands 
three or four times over, smiling and laughing and frankly 
claiming the rights of Christian brotherhood. In some villages 
I was asked to dinner by the Church Committee and entertained 
with much dignity. There was no fear, no cringing, anywhere. 
They treated me as an honoured guest. When I wanted to pay 
for the carts that brought my luggage from the railway station 
at one of the villages, and for the milk and eggs and firewood 
supplied to me, the people would not hear of it and were quite 
offended at the suggestion of payment. 

The fact that the outcastes differ so widely in race, language, 
customs and character has hitherto made it difficult for them to 
combine for the assertion of their rights; and till the last few 
years they have never thought of doing so. They accepted their 
miserable lot with hopeless apathy and despair. But there are 
signs now that the outcastes all over India are beginning to 
develop a class consciousness, and that the bond of a common 
suffering is drawing them together in a combined effort to improve 
their position. 

During the recent visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to India the third ‘ All India Conference of the Depressed 
Classes’ was held two miles south of Delhi. Thirty thousand 
delegates from the outcastes of all India met together to discuss 
how they could win their freedom. The huge marquee of poles 
and matting was packed to its utmost capacity. Those who could 
not find accommodation within gathered outside, and there they 
sat, representing the 60,000,000 outcastes of India, day after day, 
listening to speeches and passing resolutions. A European visitor, 
who attended the Conference, describes the sight of the crowd, 
seen from the platform, as ‘ literally awe-inspiring.’ 
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A loyal address sent from the Conference to the Prince of 
Wales, who visited Delhi while the Conference was in session, 
met with a sympathetic reply. The outcastes were so delighted 
that they determined to approach the Prince personally. This 
they were allowed to do during one of his journeys through the 
outskirts of the city. The vast crowd was massed on some rising 
ground on each side of the road along which the Prince was to 
pass. The Chairman and Secretary of the Conference, with the 
Executive Committee, stood near the road under the huge red- 
and-white Conference flag, with a thick carpet of white jasmine 
and red roses covering the space in front of them where the Prince 
was to halt. When the Prince arrived there was a perfect roar 
of welcome from 30,000 throats, and loud and continuous cheers 
were given for the King, the Prince of Wales, and the British 
Government. Then the Chairman presented the following address : 


On behalf of the members of the All-India Depressed Classes Confer- 
ence, permit me to thank your Royal Highness for the interést your Royal 
Highness is taking in the uplift of the depressed classes in India, and for the 
sympathetic message received yesterday by this Conference. May I 
request your Royal Highness to convey to His Imperial Majesty our 
message that there are in India sixty millions of human beings who are 
untouchables, and that these should be raised if India is to be really fit for 
swaraj (self-government. ] 


The Prince warmly thanked them\for their kind and enthu- 
siastic welcome and wished the communities they represented all 
prosperity and well-being. 

This Conference is a fact of profound significance in the social 
and political life of India. It marks the beginning of a revolt 
among the depressed and down-trodden classes against the 
injustice and inhumanity with which they have been treated in 
the past. This spirit of revolt has existed in some parts of India 
for many years. Even as far back as 1913, when I visited the out- 
castes in the Punjab, I was greatly impressed by the way in which 
many of them spoke to me about their disabilities. They described 
their servile condition with a deep and passionate resentment. On 
several occasions in different villages, when I was giving addresses 
on subjects totally unconnected with social or political matters, 
men rose up after my address and inveighed with a bitterness and 
vehemence that startled me against the oppression to which they 
were subjected. And I found the same thing in private conversa- 
tion. It was not so much their poverty as their slavery that they 
resented. One curious indication of their feelings was the fact 
that the most popular hymns among some of the Christian 
Churches were lyrical versions of the imprecatory Psalms. 

But the Conference indicates a widespread movement towards 
freedom on the part of the outcastes all over India as a result of 
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the forces that have been at work during the last fifty years to 
rouse them out of their apathy and despair. 

Foremost among these forces has been the educational work 
of the Christian Churches. The outcastes have seen large numbers 
of their own community being educated in mission schools and 
rising to good positions in Church and State. In the mission high 
schools and colleges their sons have sat side by side with the sons 
of Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus. In girls’ schools 
their daughters have been the teachers of the children of their 
masters. 

Conversion to Muhammadanism has also opened for many of 
the outcastes a door of escape to a position of self-respect. About 
two-thirds of the population of East Bengal are Muhammadans, 
many of them converts from the outcastes. Many of the Muham- 
madans in the Punjab and the turbulent Moplahs on the Malabar 
Coast are outcaste converts. The difference between the treat- 
ment these people received as Hindus and their position as 
Muhammadans could not fail to react upon the whole community. 
As Hindus they were despised and untouchable; as Muham- 
madans they were members of a great brotherhood, within which 
all are theoretically equal. 

The just and sympathetic policy of the British Government 
has had a similar influence. British law has freed the outcastes 
from slavery and given them the right to equal justice. In 
Madras a British officer has been detailed to protect their interests, 
and in many provinces special grants have been made for out- 
caste schools. 

Then again, the opening up of new fields of employment both 
in India and in other countries, has given greater freedom and 
better wages. Hundreds of thousands have gone to the mines and 
factories of India and to the tea and coffee estates of India and 
Ceylon during the last fifty years ; and until quite recently many 
thousands went abroad as indentured labourers to Natal, the 
Straits Settlements, Fiji and British Guiana. 

The Great War has been another stimulating influence. A 
regiment of infantry was raised from the outcastes of the Punjab, 
and large numbers from all parts of India served in the Labour 
Corps in France and Mesopotamia, earning high wages and seeing 
the world. When they went back to their villages and told what 
they had seen and done, new ideas began to stir in the minds of 
their fellow-outcastes. 

Upon the top of all these causes of unrest has come the Reform 
Act of 1919. It has found the outcastes already awaking out of 
their state of despair and beginning to feel aspirations for a better 
and happier life, with a few educated leaders who are able to give 
expression to their demands. These leaders view with fear and 
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dismay the prospect of political power passing from the hands of 
the British, who have treated them with justice and worked for 
their uplift, to the hands of the Hindu castes that have denied 
them the ordinary rights of humanity and kept them in a state of 
poverty and degradation. 

This fear was expressed clearly and emphatically by the repre. 
sentatives of the outcastes who gave evidence in Madras before the 
Lee Commission. They stated that their improved position as a 
community had been mainly due to the efforts of the British 
Government and the European services, and that they were 
afraid that if those European services were diminished they would 
not only get no further improvement, but would lose what they 
had already won. They declared that even in the Law Courts 
under British rule the outcastes often did not get a fair hearing 
when there was a Hindu judge. They were not even allowed 
inside the court, but had to make their statements and give their 
evidence outside to middlemen, who passed them on to the judge 
in the court. 

The representatives of the outcastes in Bengal in the same 
way stated that— 


the continued experience of the depressed classes handed down from 
generation to generation unmistakably shows that their interests are not 
safe in the hands of so-called high-caste officers, 


and urged that— 


every step taken towards responsible government, either in the shape of 
‘ increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration’ 
or in any other way, should, of necessity, be accompanied by every con- 
ceivable caution. 


In the same way, the farewell address presented to Lord Willing- 
don by the representatives of the outcastes of the Madras Presi- 
dency spoke warmly of the efforts made by the British Govern- 
ment, especially by Lord Willingdon, to improve their condition, 
and expressed the hope that the British element in the government 
would not seriously be weakened. 

It may take a long time before this movement comes to 
maturity and can make its influence felt upon the political life of 
India. But even now it ought not to be regarded as a negligible 
quantity. When considering what are the wishes of the Indian 
people with regard to the future government of the country, we 
cannot reasonably ignore the fact that in British India, excluding 
the Native States, there are 40,000,000 outcastes who strongly 
protest against any form of government in which their interests are 
not safeguarded, and state emphatically that their interests are 
not safe in the hands of the Brahmans and high-caste Hindus. 
The claims of the outcastes are substantially the same as those of 
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the Muhammadans. But while the Muhammadans have votes 
and communal representation, the outcastes have neither. In 
British India, excluding the Native States, there are, out of a 
population of about 247,000,000 in round numbers, 123,000,000 
Hindus (t.e., members of recognised castes), 60,000,000 Muham- 
madans and 40,000,000 outcastes, the remaining 24,000,000 being 
divided among the Buddhists, Sikhs, Christians, Jains, Parsees, 
Jews and aborigines. But under existing circumstances the high- 
caste Hindus dominate the situation. The extent to which this 
is the case in Bengal is shown by the statistics given in the memo- 
randum of the outcaste leaders laid before the Lee Commission. 


In Bengal [they say] there are three so-called high castes, namely, 
Brahmans (1,200,000), Kayasthas (1,000,000), and Vaidyas (88,000), who 
occupy at present the foremost position not only in public services, but also 
in all other public spheres, out of all proportion to their numerical strength. 
More than 95 per cent. of the total number of posts under Government, 
superior or subordinate, are monopolised by them, although they con- 
stitute only two millions of people in Bengal, 7.e., one eleventh of the Hindu 
population, or one twenty-third of the total population of Bengal. It has 
been calculated by the Calcutta University Commission that sat some 
years ago that the average number of students in the different colleges of 
Bengal is about 26,000, Of these 26,000 more than 20,000 come from 
these three castes. The newspapers are almost entirely owned and con- 
trolled by men of these three castes. The professional agitators also come 
from these three castes. In these circumstances, it can be very easily 
understood, ‘ Indianisation ’ does not mean the due share of all the various 
communities of Bengal in the different branches of the administration, 

‘ but the strengthening of the already unduly strengthened hands of these 
three castes. 


It may be argued that the same kind of thing might have been 
said of the political situation in England from the days of King 
John to the beginning of the nineteenth century. The agricultural 
labourers, who formed about half the population, were disfran- 
chised, and political power passed by successive stages to small 
privileged classes at the top of society. Freedom slowly broadened 
down, not only from precedent to precedent, but from the few to 
the many, and it took about six centuries before the agricultural 
labourers and the working classes of England generally acquired 
any share of political power. 

That is true, but the difficulty in India is that we are trying to 
combine the political ideas of the twentieth century with the 
social conditions of the thirteenth. The leaders of this movement 
among the outcastes are reading Mill on Liberty, like the rest of 
the educated Indians. Will they be content to wait even a hun- 
dred years before the outcastes attain a fair share of political 
power and the removal of their grievances and disabilities ? In 
the memorandum sent to the Lee Commission by the representa- 
tives of the outcastes in South India it was insisted on that— 
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whatever system of government may be established in India, it is a matter 
of paramount importance that not only the primary rights of citizenship, 
but also the necessary conditions of progressive development, should be 
secured to the depressed classes. 


This is necessary, the memorialists maintained, not only in the 
interests of justice, but in the interests of national progress itself, 
because it is impossible for the country to progress when there are 
grievous wrongs suffered byone section of the community and 
when that section remains permanently backward. That is 
absolutely true, and until it is frankly recognised both by the 
British Parliament and by Indian politicians political progress 
along the lines of popular representative government is impossible, 
The strong new wine of modern democracy cannot without disaster 
be put into the old skins of caste and serfdom. 

At the same time the task of raising a large community of 
60,000,000 people from the depths of degradation to which the 
outcastes have sunk during centuries of slavery and oppression is 
an exceedingly difficult one. History shows that great movements 
of this kind nearly always issue in violence. Human nature in 
India is fundamentally the same as in other countries. The Hindu 
masters will not more readily part with their power than employers 
in Western lands; the Brahmans will not without a struggle 
remove the degrading stigma of untouchableness that is closely 
bound up with the system of caste on which all Hindu society is 
based. The outcastes themselves will not naturally carry on the 
struggle for freedom in a spirit of patience and self-control. The 
temper of the imprecatory Psalms is much more likely to be 
dominant than that of the Sermon on the Mount. Several inci- 
dents that have occurred during the last few years give warning 
of the dangerous forces that are latent in this new movement. 
About thirty years ago in the district of Tinnevelly, in the 
extreme south of the Madras Presidency, the Shanur caste, who 
were then excluded from the Hindu temples, asserted their right 
to enter them. Their claim was resisted, with the result that there 
were serious riots, which led to much bloodshed and destruction 
of property before they were suppressed. And during the last few 
years there have been several local riots in South India due to 
attempts on the part of the outcastes to use the public roads that 
pass through the quarters where the caste people live. And the 
savagery and atrocities that marked the Moplah rebellion on the 
Malabar coast were largely due to the fact that many of the 
Moplahs in the districts where the rebellion broke out were out- 
caste converts to Muhammadanism. 

And even if a long and bitter struggle for freedom could be 
averted, if the caste people had the wisdom and humanity volun- 
tarily to give up their power over the outcastes, grant them free- 
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dom, and become their benefactors instead of their oppressors, 
even then liberty and prosperity would be doubtful blessings to 
the majority of the outcastes, without education and moral train- 
ing. Some years ago I was discussing the labour problem with a 
very enlightened Hindu gentleman in Madras, who was a large 
employer of outcaste workmen in a hand-loom weaving factory. 
Iasked him whether it would not pay him as a business proposi- 
tion to raise the wages of his weavers. He said that he would 
gladly do so if he could, but that it would ruin his business. ‘I 
give my men,’ he said, ‘ twelve annas [one shilling] a day, and my 
factory is idle for one day in the week besides Sunday, because my 
workmen are all drunk. If I gave them a rupee [Is. 4d.] they would 
get drunk for two days, and I should be ruined.’ His answer puts 
in a nutshell the danger that lies ahead of this movement. ‘ The 
tights of humanity,’ which the leaders are claiming, will be of 
little avail without the moral discipline needed to use them 
properly. 

The most hopeful feature, therefore, in the movement at the 
present time is the powerful influence of the Christian Church 
upon large masses of the outcastes in different parts of India. 
Where the educational work of the Church is strong and vigorous 
among the outcastes the results are very remarkable. Intellec- 
tual, moral and religious progress goes hand in hand with material 
well-being. The spirit of the Gospel inspires many of the out- 
castes to bear persecution patiently and, at the same time, 
enables them to grow up into a vigorous, progressive community, 
and to develop a surprising capacity for self-government. 

The diocese of Dornahal, in South India, is a striking illustra- 
tion of this. There we see a strong Christian Church of 120,000 
members drawn almost exclusively from the outcastes, increasing 
at the rate of 12,000 a year, with over 1000 primary schools, 
thirteen boarding-schools, two high schools and one college, 
educating in all over 24,000 outcaste Christian pupils, and staffed 
by over 1000 teachers, all raised up from the outcastes. And this 
large, progressive Church is ministered to and governed by about 
eighty ordained priests and deacons, drawn from the outcastes, 
parochial, district and diocesan councils, mainly composed of 
Indian members drawn from the same community, the whole 
presided over by an Indian bishop. There has been no violence 
on the part of the outcastes against their masters. On the con- 
trary, bitter, unjust persecutions have been borne with surprising 
patience. And in many cases the hearts of the masters have been 
changed from hostility to goodwill by the honesty, sobriety and 
faithfulness of their Christian servants. 

I give this illustration because I can write about it from 
my personal experience ; but the same account could be given 
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of the work of the Christian Church in other places. It is in the 
rapid extension of work of this kind among the outcastes all over 
India that the hope of the future lies. Divorced from moral and 
spiritual training, the movement of the outcastes towards freedom 
is fraught with grave dangers both to the outcastes themselves 
and to society as a whole. Guided, educated, inspired, by Christian 
teaching, it may well lead to the regeneration of India. 


HENRY WHITEHEAD, 





SOCIALISM AND BANKING 


DuRING recent years the Socialists have been taking a very 
considerable interest in the subject of banking, and the relation 
of the banks to the State. This is a somewhat new feature and 
calls for earnest consideration on the part of those who do not 
hold Socialist principles. 

Socialism, according to the classic definition, is ‘ the socialisa- 
tion of the means of production, distribution and exchange.’ 
For a proper understanding of this definition, we must realise that 
socialisation means collective ownership as distinct from individual 
ownership, and as the means of production, distribution and 
exchange really include all forms of wealth, we can shortly describe 
Socialism as the complete abolition of the private ownership of all 
wealth. Some Socialists will be inclined to contest this definition 
on the ground that they only wish to apply Socialism to that 
portion of wealth which is capital. This leads us to the necessity 
of still more definitions. Wealth can conveniently be defined as 
anything which has exchange value, while capital is that part of 
wealth which is used to produce more wealth. It is quite true 
that all wealth is not used as capital, but as there is practically no 
kind of wealth that could not be used as capital, it becomes clear 
that a complete Socialist system would involve the abolition of 
the private ownership, not merely of all capital, but of all 
wealth. 

Of necessity, therefore, Socialism means the abolition of the 
joint stock and other banks, and it may be wondered why it is 
only recently that Socialists have devoted any considerable 
attention to banking. The explanation is a fairly simple one. 
The Socialist in the past has come into contact with the capitalist 
in his capacity as manufacturer or distributor of goods, and has 
had but little contact with him as banker. Accordingly the 
burden of ordinary Socialist propaganda before the war was 
concerned mainly with the brand of capitalist with whom the 
Socialist was most familiar, and he was inclined to regard as 
unimportant, and frequently to ignore, the brand of capitalist with 
whom he was unfamiliar. When I was a prospective candidate 
for a constituency in the Midlands, a well-known Labour leader, 
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who came down to speak for the sitting Socialist member, referring 
to some lectures which I had been giving on ‘ Banking and 
Foreign Exchanges,’ made the remark ‘that the bank rate and 
foreign exchanges did not concern the working man.’ This is 
a fair example of the mental outlook of prominent Socialists who 
failed to realise the influence of these factors on wages and cost 
of living. 

The gigantic financial operations which the war made necessary 
in all the belligerent countries and the consequential effects upon 
currencies, exchanges and banking systems, have for the first : 
time led a great many people to take an interest in the problems 
involved, and many Socialists and others now appear to regard 
banking as the master of industry, and not its servant. 

At the same time that this interest in banking has been aroused 
a considerable change has been taking place in the Socialists’ ideas 
with regard to the nationalisation of industry. They have 
observed the numerous failures of nationalised enterprises ; many 
Socialists during the war, and still more during the past year, have 
had the opportunity of being members of a Government, and they 
have discovered some of the difficulties involved in attempting to 
conduct industries on the lines of a Government department. Asa 
consequence there is not quite the same measure of enthusiasm 
for nationalisation which there used to be, and in fact many who 
call themselves Socialists now only desire to nationalise those 
services which are fully developed and which they claim to be 
monopolies. If this feeling against nationalisation amongst 
Socialists should grow, the raison d’étre for a party whose 
central principle is Socialism would vanish, and it would seem that 
for this reason some of the more astute leaders are exaggerating 
the importance of banking in relation to industry so that they may 
be in a position to assert that the solution of all our social problems 
will lie in the public ownership and control of the banking system. 

Only a few years ago Socialists were very generally of the 
opinion that under their system there would be no need for either 
money or banks, but the experience of the Socialist experiment in 
Russia seems to indicate the contrary. There, under a system 
which was intended to be, and for a time was claimed to be, a 
complete system of Socialism, it was still necessary to continue 
a monetary system, and to retain a banking system, and though 
the Russian case is not necessarily conclusive, it seems very 
probable that under any system of Socialism which can be devised 
the advantages of retaining a monetary system more than counter- 
balance the disadvantages. 

Before proceeding to consider further the relationship of 
Socialism to banking, it is perhaps necessary to devote some space 
to a consideration of the functions of money and of the way in 
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which a banking system works. So little consideration has been 
given to these matters that it will not be out of place to mention 
a few of the elementary factors. 

Money has three important uses: it is a means of exchange, 
a measure of value, and a simple way of saving. 

As a measure of value it is not a fixed thing in the way a foot- 
rule is a fixed measure of length, because the foot-rule remains 
invariable, whereas money itself fluctuates in value. Nowadays 
money usually consists of two forms: namely, one or other of 
the precious metals, or some form of printed paper. The advan- 
tages of the precious metals are that their value does not vary 
rapidly ; suitably alloyed, they are very durable; their bulk is 
small in relation to the value ; and they are esteemed as valuable 
in every part of the world. 

The precious metal principally used is gold, which complies 
better than others with these conditions. Its high value is due 
to the difficulty of getting it, and its consequent scarcity. Any 
considerable change in the cost of production or the quantity 
available for currency purposes would of course vary its value 
as measured in other commodities, and it is this fact which makes 
it, or any precious metal, imperfect as a measure of value. 
Obviously however the value of gold is but little susceptible to 
arbitrary variations. 

Paper money is used in two ways: it may be merely, as in the 
case of a Bank of England note, a certificate for so much gold, 
the existence and availability of which it guarantees, or it may be 
itself a money having a value assigned to it by law. 

It may be wondered how a piece of paper which is intrinsically 
valueless can have any value, but if the paper in the form of notes 
is limited in quantity, if it is made an offence to imitate it, and 
moreover the successful imitation is made almost impossible, and 
if by Act of Parliament it is made legal tender, it will acquire a 
utility value which will depend upon the total amount of paper 
money, its rate of circulation, and the demand for its use which 
arises from the production and exchange of commodities and 
services. 

Let us now briefly examine the banking system, which we can 
perhaps do best by considering a bank balance sheet in its most 
elementary form, as follows : 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


£ 


Subscribed capital - 1,000,000 | Cash . 
Notes issued i - 3,000,000 | Securities 
Deposits ; > . 6,000,000 | Loans to customers 


£10,000,000 


Vor. XCVII—No. 576 
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Suppose that, on account of the state of trade in the district 
in which our imaginary bank is operating, business is very 
active, and that most of the manufacturers have tied up their 
resources in book debts and in stocks of partly completed goods 
and are short of ready money to buy further raw materials and 
to pay wages. 

Let us also assume that the total credit the manufacturers 
want between them is 5,000,000/., which, it will be noticed, is 
considerably in excess of the bank’s cash resources. Never- 
theless, the bank agrees to make the loans and does so by 
crediting the manufacturers with deposits to that amount and 
debiting them with loans, so that the balance sheet then appears 
as follows : 


LIABILITIES. | 
£ | £ 

Subscribed capital . 1,000,000 | Cash . ; . - 3,500,000 
Notes issued a - 3,000,000 | Securities . J + 2,500,000 
Deposits. ‘ . 11,000,000 | Loans to customers + 9,000,000 


£15,000,000 £15,000,000 


Everyone has obtained the loans he desired, the bank has pro- 
vided the loans merely by making book entries. Then the 
manufacturers, to pay for raw materials, start using the loans 
by drawing cheques, which go to other customers of the bank, 
so that all that happens is that one customer’s deposit is 
decreased and another’s is increased, and the bank’s balance 
sheet remains unaffected. When however cheques are cashed 
to pay wages, there is a decrease in the amount deposited with the 
bank, and an equal decrease in the amount of cash held by the 
bank ; obviously there is a limit to the amount of cheques which 
the bank can cash at any one time. The cash so obtained, when 
paid out in wages, is spent in the shops, and the shopkeepers, who 
are all customers at the same bank, pay the cash back into the 
bank shortly after they receive it, and perhaps by next pay-day 
the bank’s cash resources are fully restored. For simplicity of 
argument it is assumed that everyone has an account at our 
imaginary bank. 

A bank’s power to lend in the way we are discussing is limited 
by the amount of cash available to meet the temporary with- 
drawals resulting from the loans. It will be seen that, acting in 
this way, it has performed a very useful function, because it has 
enabled manufacturers to continue working when otherwise they 
would have been compelled to stop and to discharge their work- 
people. 

It must be borne in mind however that the limitation 
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mentioned above is not the only one, for in the event of any kind 
of panic or alarm far more money might be drawn out at any one 
time than that which was merely necessary for the manufacturers’ 
wage bill, and the cash payments which the other customers of the 
bank have to make. 

For this reason banks, from their practical experience, 
have had to adopt some formula as to the relation between their 
total cash resources and the total of customers’ deposits and 
notes issued, and the usual ratio appears to be about one to 
seven. 

In addition to a creation of credit by banks in the manner 
indicated above, it is possible to create credit by the issue of 
notes either by a bank or by the State. 

The issue of notes by the State or by banks acting under the 
authority of the State has during recent years been a very usual 
means of creating credit. Such an issue of notes is practically 
the same thing as a forced loan. The State pays no interest, and 
at first sight this appears rather attractive, because the Govern- 
ment of the day can place itself in funds without levying taxation, 
and it does not have to pay interest on the funds it obtains, as it 
would do in the case of an ordinary loan. 

What happens however is that the purchasing power thus 
placed in the hands of the State competes with the purchasing 
power which individuals obtain as a result of their labour or 
commercial operations, so there is a very largely increased 
demand for goods and services without any corresponding increase 
in the volume of goods and services available for purchase, and the 
inevitable consequence is a general rise in prices. 

Of course there is the same tendency for prices to rise when 
bank credits are created, but as the object of bank credits is almost 
invariably to facilitate an increase in the supply of commodities, 
the credit created is very rapidly balanced by an increased supply 
of commodities, and therefore there is no permanent rise in prices. 
The State, on the other hand, generally uses the credit which it 
has created by the issue of paper money for non-productive 
purposes, so in that case there is nothing to stop the rise in 
prices. 

The evils of such a creation of credit, or inflation, as it is 
popularly called, are manifold. All commodities do not rise in 
price in the same ratio, and the same is true of the payment for 
personal services in the form of salaries and wages, and as a 
consequence inequalities immediately arise. The State may seek 
to cure the evil which it has caused, but finds that it is unable to 
do anything except possibly to pass restrictive legislation which 
may ultimately aggravate the trouble. 

Practically every country in the world has experienced this 
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kind of disturbance during the last ten years ; in some countries, 
e.g., Germany, Russia, and the smaller European countries, the 
position got completely out of hand, and Governments which 
feared to impose adequate taxation found themselves obliged to 
inflate indefinitely, until at last paper money depreciated more 
rapidly than it could be produced, and steps which were almost 
revolutionary in character had to be adopted to bring about a 
restoration of financial stability. 

While it may be possible to apply a stimulus to trade duringa 
period of ‘slump’ by the skilful application of some measure of 
inflation, yet it is unfortunately true that every attempt to do this 
has resulted in disaster because it has always gone too far, owing 
to the fact that Governments have lacked the moral courage to 
risk the unpopularity involved in checking inflation at the right 
time. This makes every careful student of finance an opponent 
of nationalised banks, since he realises the danger which exists if 
politicians seeking popularity fail to exercise that caution which 
is essential if the creation of credit is not to lead to evil 
results. 

The relationship of the German Government to the Reich Bank 
was such that the Government was able to force the bank to grant 
it ever increasing credits to balance its Budget, and the bank in 
turn, in order to meet the demands upon it, as a consequence of 
the credits granted to the Government, was forced to print ever 
increasing quantities of paper money. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of this, the Dawes Report 
recommended, and our late Socialist Government during the 
conference in London last summer found itself forced to agree, 
that a new bank of issue should be established in a position of 
complete independence vis-a-vis the German Government, or, in 
brief, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Philip Snowden shared 
prominently in the decision to denationalise the power of credit 
creation in Germany. 

The significance of this decision in the matter of German 
banking is evidently not yet adequately appreciated, because as 
recently as December 11 last Professor Frederick Soddy is 
reported in the Morning Post to have stated : 


If money were issued by a public authority for use for exchanging the 
products of industry, for facilitating barter, for enabling people to purchase, 
instead of being issued for usury, if it were used abundantly to keep pace 
with the progress of science instead of being held by bankers, the major 
problem of our internal disorders, our unemployment and our poverty, our 
class hatred at home, would disappear. 


It would take an article much longer than the present to deal 


adequately with the errors in this statement, but it must be 
pointed out that the main object of banks is not to hold their 
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resources, but to place them at the disposal of the commercial 
community, and the primary instinct of selfishness in the bankers 
makes them lend freely because it is by lending that they earn 
their profits. On the other hand, banks are subject to another 
influence at work, namely, the desire for security, because they 
realise that what they are lending is other people’s money, or the 
credit based on other people’s money, and therefore a bank has 
to apply certain tests before it makes a loan. It has to consider 
whether the individual asking for the loan is honest, and then, if 
satisfied with his honesty, it has to consider whether he is compe- 
tent, and being satisfied of this it next has to apply its mind to 
the problem of deciding whether the honest, competent individual 
is likely to make a success of the enterprise for which he is asking 
financial facilities from the bank. These tests it is the duty of 
the bank to apply, because, if it fails to do so, vast sums would 
be lost, to the prejudice of the bank, and, what is much more 
important, to the prejudice of the whole community. 

In addition to these individual tests the bank has to apply two 
further tests, first, the extent to which it has already lent in 
other directions, because, for the reasons explained above, there are 
limits to what a bank can lend, and, secondly, the bank has to 
consider whether the future trade prospects of the moment are 
such that there is reason to believe that enterprises, otherwise 
sound, may fail because general conditions are adverse. 

If all banks were controlled by the State, it would still be 
necessary for all these tests to be applied if disaster were to be 
avoided, but the danger is that the Government is at all times 
under the control of individual politicians who as politicians are 
desirous of avoiding unpopularity, and therefore, for reasons 
which have nothing to do with finance, the Government might 
abstain from applying these tests, with evil consequences to the 
whole community. 

From the practical point of view, we have to realise that 
the trader who is seeking financial assistance requires, as a rule, 
avery prompt decision, and everyone who has acquaintance with 
the methods of a Civil Service in this or any other country will at 
once realise that in all probability so much red tape would be 
introduced that decisions, instead of being prompt, would be 
dilatory, and as a result traders would be hampered in a way 
which would paralyse enterprise and initiative. 

The nationalisation of banking would certainly also have a 
very restrictive effect upon liberty. Every trader would be 
compelled to have his account at the State bank because no other 
bank would be available, and the Government of the day would 
thus be placed in the position of being able to apply coercion to 
every trader, if for political reasons it desired to do so. The 
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manufacturer who had a dispute with his workpeople might find 
himself coerced to agree, for political reasons, to a bad settlement 
because of the threats to withdraw financial assistance. Equally, 
a trade union might be coerced in exactly the same way, because 
it might be prevented from drawing on its funds for strike 
pay. 

"isa since the provision of financial accommodation would 
be under the control of a State department, members of Parliament 
would be constantly bringing pressure to bear upon the Ministry 
concerned to give accommodation to constituents, and traders 
would in many cases obtain the financial assistance for which they 
asked, not primarily because of the economic merits of the scheme 
for which they wanted the money but because of the influence 
or the pertinacity of their member of Parliament. 

The agitation in support of nationalisation of banking has 
had considerable impetus given to it by two groups of people, 
namely, the readers of Major Douglas and Mr. Orage’s book 
Credit Power and Democracy and the members of the League 
of the British Commonwealth, the President of which was 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, and the Chairman Mr. Frederick Thoresby, who 
has stood first as a Liberal and later asa Socialist candidate 
for Parliament. 

The book Credit Power and Democracy apparently sought to 
prove the same thesis as Professor Soddy, and apparently its 
argument was that goods were being produced at a rate greater 
than purchasing power, and in consequence there was always an 
unabsorbed supply of goods, which was alleged to be the funda- 
mental cause of unemployment. This curious theory appears to 
be derived from the fact that the amount of wages paid for the 
production of a commodity is less than its sale price. 

The difference of course represents the profits of the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, and as these people must 
spend their profits in one way or another, the fundamental 
principle of the book is really a fallacy. 

The proposal to which this fallacy gave rise was that credit 
should be created at a rate sufficient to bridge the alleged gap 
between the value of the goods produced and the purchasing 
power which came into being as a result of the production of 
the goods. In short, the proposal was one for unlimited 
inflation. 

The principle of the League of the British Commonwealth, 
judging from its literature, is a little more difficult to discover, 
but probably it is the same as that enunciated in Credit Power and 
Democracy. The League would apparently give everybody who 
was reputable the right to borrow money from a bank at a very 
low rate of interest, and therefore the proposal of the League 
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would abolish all the tests which a bank to-day very properly 
applies, except the initial test of honesty. 

This brief examination of the problems involved in the banking 
system, while not suggesting that improvement is impossible, will, 
it is hoped, be sufficient to show that transfer of banking to 
the State would involve grave dangers to the community. 


HERBERT G. WILLIAMS. 
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FAITH-HEALING 


In the following remarks I do not wish to introduce any dis- 
cordant note between the Church and medicine, for each has its 
assured position. Formerly the two professions were united in the 
same person, but they have wisely drifted apart, and for definite 
reasons connected with scientific progress, as when the ecclesi- 
astics affirmed that the earth and all the celestial bodies were 
created 6000 years ago, and that in six days the order of Nature 
was all settled, that the earth was not round but an extended 
plane, that the sky was the firmament and the floor of heaven 
through which persons had been seen again and again to ascend, 
that the sun and the stars revolved round the motionless earth; 
then priestcraft and doctoring became separated, and it is best 
they should be. For a quarter of a century and more there has 
been a gradually increasing interest in the curative value of sug- 
gestion, often, some say erroneously, known as spiritual healing 
or faith-healing. In 1908 there was a Church of England Com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter; in 1910 there was a Com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association, which did the same thing 
from the doctors’ standpoint, and there is another to-day; in 
1920 a committee of forty bishops and others investigated 
spiritualism, theosophy, and the healing of Christian scientists, and 
it recommended the licensing of healers. In 1924 another Church 
of England Committee, appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1920, reported against the licensing of healers, though it 
admitted that some of the clergy laid claim to ‘ therapeutic 
powers’; but it considered they would, if licensed, be compelled 
to abandon their important special calling and would expect to 
make a living out of healing, although ‘ unqualified ’ professionally. 
Further, it was thought that the poor, when ill, might be deprived 
of proper medical care and be in the hands of quacks, also that the 
legitimate medical charities would inevitably suffer as a conse- 
quence. This last Committee consisted of seven bishops (the 
Bishop of Oxford was Chairman), eight clergy, and six medical 
men, and their report is sold by the S.P.C.K. at 6d. Throughout 
the period of its investigation the Bishop of London continued to 
preach for the revival of the apostolic gift of healing ‘ without 
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the aid of material means’; but the Committee only regarded 
his views as a protest against materialism. 

The first consideration in regard to faith-healing is to realise 
the interdependence of mind and body. Material impressions 
acting from outside through the senses can produce conscious 
modifications ; on the other hand, conscious volition, which is a 
mental process, can cause muscular movements and bodily actions. 
We, therefore, realise there is interaction between the mind and the 
body, and particularly do we realise the influence of the emotions 
upon all the vital functions, especially upon the heart, for we use 
the adjective ‘ cordial’ in common speech to signify goodwill; and 
further, to indicate what we mean, we place our hands over our 
hearts to express sincerity and affection. ‘I love you with all 
my heart ’ also explains in popular language the association of 
mind and body. John Hunter, the great surgeon and anatomist, 
experienced intense emotion when passionately repudiating 
adverse criticism, and died from heart failure in the board room of 
St. George’s Hospital. Hume died suddenly of joy on hearing of 
the restoration of Charles II. The messenger who ran to announce 
to the chief magistrate at Athens the victory of the Greeks in the 
battle of Marathon died after shouting: ‘ Xaipére’ (‘ Rejoice’). 
Sudden death has resulted when a player at the gaming table was 
collecting his coup, and not long ago in the newspapers we read of 
awoman dying of laughter in a cinema. Everyone knows the 
effects of fear ; in some cases an attack of jaundice has followed 
nervous fear, and we are aware of the influence of the emotions 
upon the digestion. The sudden change in the colour of the hair in 
asingle night from black to white or grey, as the result of a 
serious emotional experience, is also well known, and the long 
continuous disappointment or vexation which has ended in the 
‘decline,’ or tuberculosis, is also familiar to most people. A strong 
emotion either by auto-suggestion or hetero-suggestion—1.e., a 
suggestion made by others, which is in the end an auto-suggestion— 
is also known in its physical or bodily effects, so that we can say 
an emotion may suspend, modify or excite the organic functions 
of the body and may result in death. If we get a religious emotion, 
the strongest known ‘ urge,’ definite stigmata may be left upon 
the body as the result. The blood-vessels are modified to such an 
extent by a strong emotion that they will allow the blood to 
transude, and so promote a hemorrhage. 

Our purposive life in following our different occupations is a 
series of conscious acts: we are conscious when we attend to 
things ; but attention upon any one subject cannot be continued 
for more than about thirty seconds, and only one thing can 
remain at the same time in the field of consciousness or in the 
focus of attention, so the conscious part of the mind is small and 
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limited, and we are forced to admit that what we are conscious 
of is constructed out of what we are unconscious of. 

If my focus of attention, or in other words my conscious 
mind, is small, the sub-conscious or fore-conscious area is larger, 
and both may be plotted in circles, one outside the other. What 
gets into the inner, smaller circle of the conscious mind has con- 
nections and associations with the larger circle round it of the 
sub-conscious mind. If I think of an illness the small circle of my 
conscious attention is occupied, yet I link up with it the pain, 
disability and suffering previously experienced ; and the nurse 
and doctor who afforded me relief together with the place where 
I was treated all tend to come in, as they are associative links 
(with their feelings), but they are on the margin of consciousness 
in my sub-conscious mind. There is yet another part of my mind, 
which is larger still and outside the other two, but is often denied 
a place in the mind because it does not reach consciousness. This 
is the unconscious mind. We are aware of this in the delirium of 
fever and indeed in dreams, and I may add also in the carrying out 
of the vital functions. I am not aware of my heart-beats, nor of 
my respirations, nor of my digestion unless these are obstructed 
by disease, yet they all rise into consciousness when the regularity 
of their action is inhibited. They are nevertheless in my uncon- 
scious mind, though ordinarily not revealed in consciousness, so 
that we are constrained to state the mind must not be limited to 
conscious actions alone. The circulation, the secretion, the con- 
traction of the so-called involuntary muscles are all unconscious, 
yet they can be influenced, as stated, by abnormal conscious 
processes such as worry, anxiety, fear, surprise, joy and other 
emotions ; for extremes of these have stopped the vital functions 
and caused sudden death. It is thus clear that the vital functions 
are modified, directed, and controlled by the unconscious mind, 
and suggestions reaching this part of the mind, such as those 
from the environment, or through the manner and the influence 
of another person by sympathy or by hypnotism, can and docontrol 
the vital functions. We know that in sleep, when the conscious 
mind is at rest, and when the reason is inhibited, the sub-con- 
scious mind is active in our dreams, and difficult mathematical 
problems have been solved in this condition which no amount of 
volitional exertion can accomplish. We can go to bed desirous 
of waking at a particular hour in the morning, and at the exact 
minute the sub-conscious mind has remembered to arouse us. 
During wakefulness we may forget a name or a line of poetry, and 
no effort of will seems able to recall it, yet when we have ceased 
consciously to seek for it, it is remembered. This is a very 
familiar occurrence, and people will often say, ‘ Never mind; it 
will recur to me presently,’ and it does, even when the mind is 
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fully occupied with other things. This sub-conscious mind seems 
to run on undisturbed by distracting attempts. We have thus 
evidence from experience of the conscious and the sub-conscious 
mind. There is also the knowledge of the existence of the uncon- 
scious mind. During an illness a girl who had in early infancy 
lived in Wales, but who knew no Welsh, was heard to speak the 
language distinctly. Ribot said it was the unconscious mind that 
produced inspiration.. The sum total of our mental tendencies 
inherited from our ancestors, combined with the influence upon 
us of our early education, gives us ‘ unconsciously ’ our personality, 
ahd we must accept the existence of this great unconscious area 
of the mind which controls all the vital functions. The chief 
point, and the basis of my remarks, is that each of these sections 
of the mind can be influenced by suggestion, direct to the conscious 
mind, and most often indirect to the other two. Suggestion and 
belief are the fundamental elements in faith-healing, which is 
my subject, although approached after a somewhat lengthy but 
necessary preamble. 

Unfortunately, the clergy, lawyers, doctors, and teachers have 
used psychological terms so freely and so variedly that much 
difficulty has arisen in their several interpretations, and I might 
be allowed to define a few terms so as to explain my own position. 

Health is defined either negatively as (1) the absence of the 
1500 diseases that find a place in the nomenclature of the medical 
sciences, or (2) positively as the unity of all the vital functions— 
in other words, the regular, unbroken and free use of all the 
bodily organs, so correlated as to secure the harmonious unity of 
the whole. This delicate correlation, the fine balance or equili- 
brium of all the organs of the body, is a tendency, inherent in all 
living tissues, and doctors call it the vis medicatrix nature. It is 
the natural power resident in the body to defend itself against 
the invasion of enemies from without or from within. It is the 
power of natural recovery, and all physiologists recognise that the 
body does possess this power of neutralising and of controlling 
harmful influences. It is its power of defence against disease, 
which, when the body is attacked, can resist further progress. 
Its presence is confirmed by the appearance of anti-toxins in the 
blood, as also by the (phagocytic) destructive action of the white 
blood corpuscles, which first attack, then engulf, and finally digest 
the foreign bacteria. This tendency towards equilibrium, or 
health in the life of all the organs of the body, is the natural vital 
resistance to disease, the vis medicatrix nature, and, as all of us 
know, the mind has a most wonderful influence upon this inherent 
tendency to heal and to recover. 

Disease—The more we know of departures from health, the 
more do we understand about morbid conditions, and the more do 
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we realise that their existence is a real thing, having a regular 
evolution, progress and termination, and being characterised 
by organic or structural changes in definite organs of the body, 
There are diseases of the lungs, heart, brain, digestive organs, 
bones, muscular system and others. It is admitted there are 
many other diseases described as functional, t.e., when the derange- 
ment or irregular action of the part is such that the disturbance 
or disorder is only temporary, but, as is well known, the delimiting 
frontier between structural and functional is vague and indis- 
tinct ; all we can say is that the interruption of function is so 
slight and temporary in functional diseases that no definite 
evidence of anatomical or pathological change can be discovered 
in them. 

The study of diseases, their origin, classification and symptoms, 
their diagnosis, usual course, duration, prognosis and treatment, 
has entailed upon all medical men a considerable amount of 
application, much perseverance and great diligence. This study 
has moreover to be continued for a term of years, for it is impos- 
sible to qualify under five or six years at the least, and the 
financial outlay is also heavy. It is, therefore, clear that in the 
cure of disease some ability, considerable skill, and much experience 
are necessary, for its successful treatment, and, in order to be a 
useful practitioner, resourcefulness, self-confidence, a reassuring 
manner, and sympathy are further necessary qualifications. It is 
a serious responsibility to undertake the treatment of disease, and 
without a very complete knowledge of anatomy, physiology and 
pathology relief to the sufferer is impossible, and so the general 
treatment of disease by unqualified persons, however good their 
intentions, is certain to end in disaster ; the sufferings of the patient 
may be considerably aggravated ; a serious nervous lesion may be 
mistaken for rheumatism ; the early stage of consumption, which 
is the curable stage, may be overlooked, as have been diphtheria 
and cancer at the only stages when relief is possible ; failing 
sight may become incurable blindness ; and acute disease may 
become hopelessly chronic. All these results may happen to the 
patient if faith or spiritual healing is indiscriminately invoked. 
It is in the case of physical and structural diseases that the 
medical man is not only helpful, but also necessary, and in which 
the faith-healer is not only useless, but often mischievous ; yet 
the faith-healer claims to relieve and to cure purely physical 
ailments, which require skilful physical treatment and selected 
material remedies for their relief. 

Nevertheless, there are functional states in which the mental 
aspect predominates, and when the influence of the mind upon 
the body is recognised to be of service, and here the presence and 
the manner of the skilled physician together with the spiritual 
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healer may afford definite assistance. In the cure of mental ail- 
ments the power of suggestion, the hopeful outlook, the reassuring 
support and the feeling of sympathy all tend to promote a return 
to health. The so-called ‘ gift of healing ’ is thus a real factor in 
the cure of disease. The great point is to know when to use this, 
and how, and it is generally accepted that this question should be 
decided by the medical attendant.. I make no reference here to 
psycho-analysis, as it is a dangerous practice except under 
experienced advisers, and should not be adopted by the patient 
from a layman. 

It may be well to refer to the difference between the physical, 
mental and spiritual aspects of man. The physical side relates 
to purely bodily organs, to their action and interaction, to their 
mutual dependence and to their efficient functioning. The mental 
side is concerned with the sensations, feelings and the emotions, 
with the criticism and comparison of ideas, and with the action of 
the will, or volition. The spiritual, so far as I may venture to 
describe it, is the mentality that is employed in contemplating 
high ideals, in appreciating the ethical and religious life, and 
in discussing and considering moral values. It is the mind when 
directed in these pathways. The physical, mental and spiritual 
all belong to man ; all three are necessary, and not any one can 
be dispensed with. It is possible to cultivate the body so as to 
become a modern Hercules or an Apollo, but to allow the mind to 
be dwarfed ; and it is possible to cultivate the mind, yet be a 
moral degenerate, or to cultivate the mind and be a permanent 
weakling physically. Allthreeaspects must have their full nourish- 
ment and means of growth, and their relief when affected must be 
separately considered, if restoration is to be successful. 

Of mental treatment, direct suggestion is the form most often 
practised ; most doctors who practised during the war in nervous 
and mental diseases had experience of what was described as 
mental healing through direct suggestion, although in some 
instances partial or light hypnosis was first induced, then sug- 
gestions were made indirectly to the sub-conscious mind, and this 
method was often very successful in restoring lost memories. 
We are all of us at this very moment, although not aware of it, 
receiving indirect suggestions from the environment, from persons 
near and around us, from former memories and from the so-called 
‘atmosphere ’ of our surroundings. 

During the war I had a case that was restored by suggestion 
from functional blindness after several months in hospital. I had 
several speechless cases restored, also some deaf soldiers, and 
several lame and halt from functional paresis. All of them 
believed in me, and accepted my assurance of recovery, and were 
restored by direct suggestion. 
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Mental healing, therefore, is, firstly, an appeal, or a suggestion 
which the patient believes in, and he or she becomes convineed 


of the cure. They come with faith, and with the convinced belief © 


they will be restored. It is, psychologically speaking, an idea 
becoming an act and an idea which need not be true or logical, 
but must be believed in; the idea thus becomes the strongest 
motive force in restoration, and when the idea is accepted the 


result is attained, for restoration occurs and the idea has been - 


successful. There must be conviction on the part of the suggester 


and belief on the part of the person acted on. The physiological 


explanation is that in functional diseases the power of the will is 
weak or inhibited ; it is partially in abeyance: 1.e., some of the 
energy of the neurons is latent and not acting. I feel I cannot 
cross the road; my effort of will fails to take my body across, 
though I try. The healer stimulates this latent energy so that it 
becomes free to cure the disease, and by the exercise of will-power 
through this latent energy a cure is secured, and if the will-power 
remains the cure is permanent. Sometimes the stimulated will 
is beyond the level it can continue to maintain, and relapses occur ; 
i.e., the neurons are unable to maintain the stability of the delicate 
protoplasmic material they have assimilated, and energy is again 
too soon released : the result is a relapse. The recovery in disease 
by means of spiritual healing is psychologically the result of an idea 
reinforced, repeated, and adopted by the sufferer with faith, and 
there is no difference between the cases that recover by purely 
medical treatment and those that are cured by religious means, 
though the results obtained by the latter means are more likely to 
be permanent or more permanent. My influence as a doctor will 
naturally last so long as I can exercise it, but a cure effected in 
the name of the Almighty or of God will last, because the influence 
is enduring and continuing ; but I do not personally regard this 
as a miracle in the sense of being supernatural. I prefer to regard 
the so-called miracle as the unbroken continuity of order rather 
than a breach of natural order and a supernatural occurrence. 
Indeed, the word ‘ miracle’ does not occur, I am informed, in the 
original Greek of the New Testament, only a sign, onpetov— 
6aipa, a wonder—and évrdyues, mighty deeds (Scott Lidgett), but 
Christianity does not depend upon the acceptance of miracles. 
It is not remarkable therefore that priests and religious persons 
who have strong wills and an emphatic and a sympathetic disposi- 
tion should be considered, after the explanation of cures given 
above, to have the ‘ special gift of healing.’ In consequence such 
persons attract to themselves a multitude of sufferers, among whom 
there must be some who are capable of being actually cured of 
chronic and long-lasting functional infirmities which had been 
refractory to every other form of treatment applied by the 
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ordinary medical man who is the orthodox healer, yet who has 
failed to give relief. It is in such cases that a faith-healer, so 
called, succeeds. 

Whenever there are many prescriptions or remedies for the 
same disease, it is legitimate to argue that none is always effi- 
cacious, and in faith-healing we have numerous prescriptions, 
under different nomenclatures, yet not any one of which is 
always successful. For instance, we have— 

1. Cures by relics, when the cure is effected by holy emblems 

seen or touched ; 

2. Mind-cures, the effect of the mind of the healer on the 
patient ; 

3. Christian science cures, by the direction of the mind to the 
Divine, disease being unreal and due to sin, a very 
dangerous view, because a young member of a family ill 
from, let us say, tuberculosis is considered to have sinned 
and will be despised as a sinner rather than pitied and 
helped and treated ; 

4. Spiritualistic cures, effected by faith in departed spirits ; 

5. Mesmeric cures, by the ‘ magnetic’ influence from healer 
to patient ; 

- 6. Direct faith-healing, by confidence in the healer on the spot ; 

7. Prayer and faith, as at Lourdes, based on faith in God and 
the Virgin ; and also 

8. M. Coué with direct suggestion. 

It may be remarked in regard to the religious emotion that such 
a powerful ‘ urge ’ as this is often stronger than the will, as when 
the will fails, such a strong emotion as this may cause paralysed 
muscles to act which have been completely uninfluenced by the 
power of the will. ‘Take up thy bed and walk’ is a familiar 
example, and there are many modern repetitions of this miracle, 
to which Lourdes and other shrines bear witness, the influence of 
direct suggestion being the chief factor, the two necessary mental 
states being conviction on the part of the healer and susceptibility 
or receptivity on the part of the healed. 

All ideas of a religious character have a tendency to become 
‘dominant ideas,’ and definitely to influence the organic life. In 
some of the cures at Lourdes and other shrines, where there are 
impressive surroundings, they do tend to influence the vital 
functions ; in other words, to influence the vis medicatrix nature. 
Further, the great impression made by multitudes of people and 
the psychological effect of large crowds also tend to exercise an 
influence which cannot be accepted as religious in origin, because 
it is partly the influence of the ‘ mass mind,’ and this influence is 
a far greater power than can possibly be exercised by a single 
individual or even by an inward religious motive acting alone in 
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the sufferers. The desire on the part of the clergy for a corporate 
effort of the whole Church to carry on healing missions is a 
dangerous tendency because it borders upon ‘ mass suggestion,’ 
and it is not religion. I confess I am not in favour of special 
exhortation for healing in the Prayer Book, to which great crowds 
of sick people would be attracted, and which they would be 
encouraged to attend, for it would to many be an inevitable 
doom of disappointment, failure, and grief; at Lourdes and 
Holywell and at such pilgrimages as include visits to the tomb 
of St. Louis, to Siena or to Assisi, only about 5 per cent. ever 
get well—some authorities state only I per cent.—and not all 
of these permanently, which indeed is a sad and disappointing 
result. If only such a percentage of cures were to be claimed 
by the large voluntary hospitals they would soon languish 
for subscriptions and support, their death-knell would indeed 
be sounded. It would be the end of all voluntary help for 
them. Further, in the case of reputed cures in great crowds it 
is impossible to follow up the cases; it is not that doctors are 
unwilling to examine them, but that the cases vanish and their 
verification as cures becomes impossible. It may be remembered 
that the head of the Emmanuel movement held great meetings 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Aberdeen, in 1922, and at Bradford in 
September 1924, but there was a great difficulty in individualising 
the cases and following up the results. Mass meetings and 
healing missions have, it is generally agreed, made it impossible 
to claim for them any large measure of success, and it is a mistake 
to state that great revivals of faith or definite and permanent pro- 
gress in the Christian life have resulted from healing missions. 
Personally, I feel convinced, however, that the influence of prayer 
is able to modify, as well as to direct and control, the vis medicatrix 
nature, and I know there is a mental power to effect this in the case 
of some sick persons but within certain limits only, for prayer is a 
most powerful means of suggestion. It is the strong expression 
of a desire with the full conviction of a favourable answer. It 
implies a confession which in itself is a relief from repression 
and from mental conflicts, and it is also a thanksgiving which is 
an emotion of joy with a thrill of gratitude. Prayer brings peace, 
resignation and trust ; to doubt its efficacy is not only to shake 
the foundations of Christianity, but also to contradict psycho- 
logical laws, although we know, as stated, there are limits to its 
powers for intervention in disease; and just as the doctors’ 
consulting rooms often have awe-inspiring mechanical devices for 
conveying electrical charges or for the examination of the tissues 
by means of lamps or the time machine for measuring the mental 
reaction, so also the healing priest has ‘ unction ’ and the laying 
on of hands and the invocation of the Deity, associated with a 
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striking ritual and an appeal to the highest emotional fervour the 
human mind can experience. The Committee which sat from 1920 
to 1924 resolved that no sick person should look to the clergy to 
do the doctors’ work. It desired to discourage those who advanced 
extreme and extravagant claims as to healing, and it stated that 
to rouse undue hope was to court disappointment and disaster. 
It stated emphatically that in spiritual or faith-healing the 
restoration from bodily illness was not the final aim of the healer, 
but the elevation of the spiritual and mental life of the patient. 
Healing the spirit should be the primary aim of the faith-healer, 
that of the body the secondary. Some members of this Committee 
were against the revival of the mystic superstition and the super- 
natural magic implied in the benediction of oil and regarded it 
as the reappearance of a formality which was rejected at the 
Reformation, for unction is only practised in a few of the Anglican 
churches to-day, though it is freely used among the Roman 
Catholics, and in some separated sections of the Oriental Churches. 

I agree fully with this report, and I consider it to be a grave 
error for the clergy to set themselves up as healers with no train- 
ing or education in the art, which can only be acquired after a 
long study. 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES. 


Vor. XCVII—No. 576 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


From the earliest times of ancient Greece philosophers and poets 
taught men to believe in a celestial music, which, though unheard 
by mortal ears, yet rings out in mighty tones through the vastness 
of the universe. This curious, even fantastic, idea is to be traced 
back to the sixth century B.c., to Pythagoras, who, as we know, 
was venerated by the entire ancient world of Greece and Rome 
as one of the greatest of philosophers and teachers, and of whose 
fame Horace was only expressing the generally accepted estimate 
when he bracketed him with Socrates and Plato : 


Pythagoran Anytique reum doctumque Platona. 


Even if Pythagoras cannot be said to have invented the science 
of arithmetic, yet no name is more closely associated than his with 
the beginnings of the theory of numbers ; and it was in basing 
speculation upon a numerical analogy—the analogy between the 
planetary distances and the intervals of a musical scale—that he 
arrived at the idea of a vast transcendent music embracing the 
whole universe with its ‘harmony.’ From him, as its source, the 
idea seized on the imagination of poet after poet, and found such 
ample expression in the literature of succeeding ages that by our 
day the phrase ‘the music of the spheres’ has become pro- 
verbial even to the verge of being hackneyed. 

Before we examine more in detail the meaning of the phrase 
I think it may be of interest to quote in illustration some passages 
from our own great writers as showing to how wide an extent the 
general conception has prevailed in the thought and language 
of one country at least. To begin with Chaucer (The Parlement 
of Fowls, 58 ff.) : 


And after showed he him ' the niné spherés 
And after that the melody heard he 

That cometh of thilké spherés thricé three 
That well is of music and melody 

In this world here and cause of harmony. 


1 The reference is to the meeting of Scipio and his father in Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis (vide infra). 
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Shakespeare (Merchant of Venice, v., 1) makes Lorenzo say to 
Jessica : 
‘There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings.’ 


Let us next recall two passages from Milton, the first from the 
hymn On the Nativity : 
Ring out, ye crystal spheres ! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony ; 


the second from Arcades (62 ff.) : 


. . . the celestial sirens’ harmony 
That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres. 


Sir Thomas Browne (Religio Medici, ii., 9) characteristically 
denies to the music all sense effect, merely intellectualising it : 


There is a music wherever there is a harmony, order or proportion, 
and thus far we may maintain the music of the spheres ; for those well- 
ordered motions and regular paces, though they give no sound unto the 
ear, yet to the understanding they strike a note most full of harmony. 


Similarly Dryden (Siv Martin Mar-all, v., 1) speaks of ‘ the har- 
mony of the spheres’ as something ‘to be admired and never 
heard’; and Thomas Campbell (Hallowed Ground) writes : 

. . the harmonious spheres 


Make music, though unheard their pealing 
By mortal ears. 


Among more modern writers I may quote Carlyle (Fr. Rev., L., 
iii., 6): ‘The Sphere-music of Parlementary eloquence begins,’ 
and again (Heroes, Lect. iii.), ‘The Greeks fabled of Sphere- 
harmonies : it was the feeling they had of the inner structure of 
Nature’; and Browning (La Saistaz, 154) : 


. . . human lisp as echo of the sphere-song out of reach. 


Recognising, as we must, from such typical passages in our 
great writers, how firmly this idea of the music of the spheres is 
rooted in the poetic mind, we are naturally led to ask concerning 
the nature and the place of these spheres, what kind of strange, 
mysterious musical instruments they are, and what kind of 
music it is which they produce. 

In order to answer these questions we must go back to the earliest 
conceptions men formed of the universe in which they lived, To 
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us, who from our childhood have been familiar with the fact of the 
sun’s being one star among the innumerable host of stars, and the 
centre of a system of revolving satellites, called planets, of which 
our earth is one, the old-world view which regarded the earth as 
the centre of the created universe seems so strange as to be almost 
grotesque. Yet, as we know, the earliest attempts to describe the 
universe put the earth at the centre of all things as the most 
obvious and natural fact of experience. It is true that Pythagoras, 
according to Aristotle (De Calo, ii., 13), taught the existence of a 
central fire round which not only the sun, moon and stars, but 
twin earths also revolved—our earth and a counter-earth, the 
Antichthon—and that it was to this central fire that they owed 
the light which, reflected from them, made them visible to us. 
The central fire was, of course, no datum of experience ; it was 
invented in order to suit a theory, the awkward fact that neither 
it nor the counter-earth was ever seen by man being accounted for 
on the ground that the earth by its revolution was always turned 
away from them. Aristotle, however, in recording this egregious 
theory, by no means accepted it, for he says that the earth is not 
moved at all. 

The conception of the universe which was generally held among 
the ancient Greeks, like everything that survived in Greek 
science, literature and art, passed to Rome, and so on to the Europe 
of the Middle Ages. It placed a motionless earth at the centre, and, 
revolving round it, the heavenly bodies in the following series: 
nearest to it was the moon ; then in order of increasing distance 
Mercury, Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; and finally 
the fixed stars. The machinery by which these bodies were 
carried round appears particularly cumbrous, and even childish, 
to minds familiar as ours are with the abstract conceptions of 
matter and energy. Each of the planetary bodies was supposed to 
be fixed in an invisible and transparent sphere, which, as it revolved, 
carried its brilliant passenger with it. Thus there were seven 
spheres for seven planets, including in that term the sun and the 
moon. Above the seven planetary spheres was the eighth sphere, 
which carried the whole array of the fixed stars. To these, as we 
shall see, yet a ninth was added. The spheres—Dante’s eterne 
yvuote—were, of course, concentric; Milton describes them as 
‘enfolded’; they formed all together a sort of nest of spheres 
fitting one into another, if we may borrow a prosaic simile, like 
the skins of an onion. 

Such, then, was the Greek conception of the universe as a 
system of revolving spheres with the earth at the centre. It 
subsequently became generally known as the Ptolemaic system, 
so-called from the astronomer Ptolemy of Alexandria (circa 
A.D. 100). It held the field for many centuries, finally, though 
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tardily, giving way to the Copernican heliocentric system. 
Shakespeare, writing as much as half a century after the death 
of Copernicus, still speaks of— 


the glorious planet, Sol, . . . enthron’d and sphered 
(Trott. and Cress., i., 3) 


while Milton in Paradise Lost seems, for whatever reason, still 
to be vacillating between the rival systems, though by that time 
Copernicus had been dead 124 years. 

It was to meet the demands of astronomical observation that 
it became necessary to postulate a ninth and even a tenth 
sphere in addition to the original eight. This outermost sphere 
was the ‘crystalline’ sphere, or primum mobile, Milton’s ‘ First 
Moved ’ and Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ First Movable.’ 

Now it was the teaching of Pythagoras that the celestial 
spheres emitted musical tones as a necessary effect of their rapid 
and uniform motion. It is these tones which are the music of the 
spheres. This is the music which Dante heard in Paradise, and 
which to Milton was a ‘ ninefold harmony.’ 

Plato, writing in the fourth century B.c. and accepting, as any 
well-informed Greek would, the current theory of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies and of the music so produced, embellishes 
it with poetic ornament. Thus, according to him, the tone 
produced by each sphere as it revolved was due to the voice of a 
presiding siren. ‘ Upon each of the circles,’ he says (Rep., x., 617), 
“stands a siren who travels round with the circle, uttering one 
note in one tone.’ We may see the Platonic cosmogony set forth 
in detail in the Timaus (38), where the origin of the spheres and 
of the planets is described, though their serial order differs from 
that given by other writers (¢.g., Cicero, to whose version of the 
Greek account of the universe I shall have occasion to refer 
later on), especially in regard to the place in that order of the 
sun.2 It is unnecessary here to discuss such differences, or the 
disputed question whether the planets had motions of their own 
independent of those of the spheres which carried them. Plato, 
of course, is putting forward no novelty of scientific speculation 
in speaking of the spheres and their motions ; he is for the most 
part only repeating what was already accepted as truth, if not as 
mere commonplace. 

After Plato Aristotle; but it will be convenient to reserve 
for the moment furtherfconsideration of his account of the 
Pythagorean teaching. In the meantime we pass on to some later 
expositions of such teaching. 

The elder Pliny (A.D. 23-79), who sacrificed his life to his scien- 


* Thus in the Timzus the sun is fixed ‘in the second sphere above the 
earth’; in the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero it is placed in the fourth. 
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tific curiosity in the great eruption of Vesuvius which over. 
whelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, expounds the Pythagorean 
theory (Nat. Hist., ii, 22). There are distances between the 
planets, and there are intervals in the musical scale ; and there is 
an analogy, or rather a correspondence, between the two sets 
of facts. Pythagoras, he says, applying musical relations accord- 
ingly, calls the distance separating the moon from the earth a 
tone ; that separating Mercury from the moon half that space— 
that is, a semitone ; that from Mercury to Venus about as much; 
thence to the sun a tone and a half; that from the sun to Mars 
a tone, as far as from the earth to the moon ; thence to Jupiter 
a semitone; that from Jupiter to Saturn a semitone ; and, 
finally, thence to the sphere which carries the fixed stars a tone 
and a half. In this way seven tones are completed ; and this, he 
says, the Pythagoreans call diapason harmony,’ as being a 
sequence of musical sounds in definite orderly relation to one 
another ‘ extending through all ’ the notes. 

Censorinus (De Die Natali, xiii., A.D. 238) also gives an account 
of the Pythagorean system. He states, in agreement with Pliny, 
that Pythagoras taught that the whole universe was created on a 
musical principle, so that the seven planets are at distances in 
correspondence with musical intervals. The planetary spheres, 
as they are at different altitudes above the earth, produce by 
their revolutions sounds which similarly differ in pitch, sounds 
so concordant, he says, that they create the sweetest melody. 
This melody, however, is inaudible to us, owing to the magnitude 
or massiveness of the sound, and the narrowness of the human 
ear-passage, which is thus unable to receive it. He quotes Pliny 
almost word for word ; but he differs from him in one important 
particular. The diapason harmony of Censorinus is constituted 
by six tones, and not, as Pliny’s, by seven. He agrees with Pliny 
that the Pythagorean interval between the earth and the sun 
corresponds to three and a half tones, that is, a perfect fifth; 
but he differs from him as to the interval between the sun and the 
heaven of the fixed stars. According to Pliny this interval 
corresponds to another perfectly similar three and a half tones— 
a second perfect fifth ; according to Censorinus the interval is 
only two and a half tones—a perfect fourth. 

Macrobius (circa A.D. 400) gives a very clear and definite 
account of the music of the spheres. This he does in his com- 
mentary on the dream of Scipio contained in the sixth book of 
Cicero’s De Republica (16 ff.). Cicero introduces Scipio, the 
conqueror of Hannibal, as holding converse with the spirit of his 
dead father in a dream or vision. Under his father’s guidance 


* The Greek ‘harmony ’ is, of course, entirely different in meaning from that 
which we understand by that term. 
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Scipio beholds the vast mechanism of the revolving spheres, and 
from him he seeks an explanation of the wonderful sights and 
sounds that break upon him. The scene reminds us of the similar 
meeting between AZneas and his father, Anchises, which is related 
in the sixth book of the Zneid, and which, indeed, may have been 
suggested to Virgil by it. Scipio describes the spheres in their 
order. There are nine of them, the ninth, limiting and containing 
the rest, being the supreme God Himself. 


While [he says] I was gazing in amazement at the sight, I said as soon 
as I had recovered myself : ‘ What is this sound, so powerful and yet so 
sweet, which fills my ears ?’ 


His father replies that the sound is due to the action of the 
spheres themselves, for it is impossible for motions on so vast 
a scale to go on in silence. Yet men, he objects, do not hear 
it; how is that ? Men’s ears, it is replied, through being glutted 
with the sound have grown deaf: ‘It is the dullest of your 
senses,’ just as the people who live at the cataracts of the Nile 
are devoid of the sense of hearing, owing to the vastness of the 
noise. Here you have a sound caused by the extremely rapid 
revolution of the whole universe ; is it then to be wondered at 
that your ears cannot take in this celestial sound? Macrobius 
in his commentary goes on to explain that a series of sounds is 
produced as the whole of the spheres revolve, the outermost 
revolving sphere, the eighth, that of the fixed stars, since its 
revolution is the most rapid, producing the highest note, and the 
first, that of the moon, being the least rapid, the lowest. The 
seven planetary spheres, from Saturn to the moon, move from west 
to east, in the opposite direction, as Plato had already taught, to 
that of the eighth. Moreover, though all eight revolve, yet, 
Macrobius says, there are only seven notes, Mercury and Venus 
producing the same tone since their orbits are equal in time. 

Here at least then we have a simple and straightforward 
account of the music of the spheres; they revolve round the 
earth as centre ; necessarily they revolve at different velocities, 
since they are at different distances from the centre, and accom- 
plish their revolutions in the same time. Each sphere in its 
revolution produced its own note, whose pitch was determined 
by the velocity of the sphere’s motion, so that a complete scale 
—a ‘ diapason harmony ’—was created by all the spheres, 

Among other writers who have discussed the Pythagorean 
teaching I might cite Boethius (A.D. 480-524, De Musica, i., 27) 
as well as Cassiodorus (A.D. 490-585, De Art. Lib., v.); but 
enough, I think, has been already said to make the main 
features of the theory clear. I think, however, that some 
further treatment of the question of the audibility of the music of 
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the spheres is desirable. If the spheres in their revolutions 
produced musical tones, and musical tones of such great intensit 
why were they not heard? We have seen the answers given by 
Cicero and Censorinus to this question. The human ear § 
incapable of perceiving them, either because it has been stunnes 
into this special deafness or because of its physical and origing 
incapacity to respond to so powerful a stimulus. And we have hag 
Sir Thomas Browne explaining in his mystical way that this musi 
is of a purely intellectual nature ; it makes and can make i 
impression on the sense of hearing. In maintaining this 
Sir Thomas Browne, who knew his Aristotle, was, as I shall noy 
proceed to show, but reproducing in his own way the conclusion 
of that philosopher. a 
Finally, then, we turn to Aristotle. Aristotle starts by 
admitting (De Caio, ii., 8, trans. Grote) that ‘the circles 
moved, and the stars, being themselves at rest, are fastened if 
the circles, and carried round with them.’ Then he asks the 
question in set terms (ii., 9), ‘ If the vast bodies of the stars were: 
carried round . . . as all men say they are, they must necessarilj 
make a prodigious sound which would reach here to us, and w 
wear us out. . Why do we not hear this immense soundil ¥ 
He replies by giving first the answer of the Pythagoreans : 
‘we have been hearing it constantly from the moment of our birth} 
that ‘ we have no enpernncs of an opposite state, or state of silen¢ ‘ 
- with which to contrast it’; that ‘men cease to be affected a 4 
just as blacksmiths from constant habit cease to be affected B 
the noise of their own work.’ (We see here the source whenee ; 
Cicero drew his reference to the Nile cataract.) The explanation) 
however ‘ graceful and poetic,’ is necessarily rejected by Aristotle” 
as inadmissible : 
They ought to explain [he continues] upon their hypothesis, not me! 
why we hear nothing, but why we have no uncomfortable impression ap 


from hearing. . . . The impression produced here by the sound of t 
celestial bodies must be violent beyond all endurance. 


gx 


Having thus demolished the Pythagoreans, he goes on to gi a 
his own answer to the question : 


There is good reason [he says] why we neither hear nor suffer anything 
from them, viz. that they make no sound. 


Thus even as early as the fourth century B.c. the music of the 
spheres would have received its quietus had not the imagination — 
of the poet, then as always, triumphed over the reason of the” 
philosopher. 
W. J. Foxett. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake lo 
return unaccepted MSS. 
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